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OF THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND AT THE 
CONQUEST AND UNDER THE 
CONQUEROR. 


Ir has usually been assumed that the rapidity of Wil- 
liam’s conquest was due to the absence of strong places 
in England. There is, however, ground for believing 
that England, in this respect, was exceedingly well 
provided,—quite as well provided as Normandy ; and 
that, with the possible exception of a very few re- 
cently constructed strongholds, the works in the two 
countries were very similar in character. The older sites 
of the castles of the barons in Normandy are nearly all 
ascertained, and are for the most part distinguished by 
a moated mound with an appended court or courts also 
moated. This simple and very effective form of defence 
seems to have been in use among the northern nations, 
invaders both of England and the Continent, and in 
the ninth and tenth centuries was as common on the 
banks of the Thames, the Humber, and the Severn, as 
on those of the Seine and the Orne. It was in the 
eleventh century, and chiefly during the troubles at- 
tendant upon the accession and minority of Duke 
William, that the Normans seem to have adopted a 
new and more permanent description of fortress, and 
the old fashioned structure of timber began to be re- 
placed by walls and towers in masonry, and especially 
4TH SER., VOL. XII, 1 

















2 CASTLES OF ENGLAND AT THE CONQUEST 





by keeps of that material. Of these, the best known, 
because the most durable, form was the rectangular, of 
which not above half a dozen examples can be shewn 
with certainty to have been constructed in Normandy 
before the latter part of the eleventh century, and but 
very few, if any, before the English conquest. Nor is 
there known to be in Normandy any specimen of the 
polygonal or circular form of keep as early as that event. 
De Caumont attributes the rectangular keep of Lan- 
geais, in which brick is largely used, to the year 992; but 
Du Pin and St. Laurent are probably among the oldest, 
and do not seem to be earlier than the reign of Duke 
William ; and this is true also of Arques and Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, both early structures. In Normandy as in 
England, the polygonal or shell-keep, though on the 
older site, seems usually to be, in masonry, the later 
construction ; that of Gisors was built by Robert de 
Belesme in 1097, and that of Carentan at about the 
same time. Many even of the most considerable mounds, 
as Briquessart and Vieux-Conches, shew no trace of 
masonry. The shell-keep of Plessis-Grimoult was held 
by De Caumont to have been constructed before 1047; 
but if this be so, it is certainly a singular exception. 
Castle building in Normandy seems to have preceded 
the English conquest, if at all, by but a very few years. 

The Romans left behind them in Britain many walled 
towns ; but it is not known to what extent these de- 
fences were preserved by the Northmen, or in what con- 
dition they found them. At the Conquest, Chester, Lin- 
coln, Exeter, Hereford, Leicester, Oxford, Stafford, and 
Colchester, seem to have been already walled, and the 
walls of Exeter had been repaired or rebuilt by Athel- 
stan. Canterbury, Nottingham, and York were defended 
by a ditch. There were also probably some others, and 
possibly a few military towers in masonry of English 
workmanship; but there is no evidence of there having 
been anything like a rectangular keep, notwithstand- 
ing the special mention in 1052 of Richard’s Castle, the 
work of Richard the son of Scrob. There is no reason 


























AND UNDER THE CONQUEROR. 3 


to suppose that it possessed a tower of that character, 
which would have been quite out of keeping with the 
moated mound which even now marks the spot. Still 
less had the English any shell-keeps in masonry. What 
there really was in the way of military masonry, and 
what was its character, is not so clear. It was said of 
Dover by William of Poictiers, that it was by Harold 
“studio atque sumptu suo communitum”, and that 
there were “item per diversa loca illius terre alia cas- 
tra ubi voluntas Ducis ea firmari jubet”; also in the 
account of the advance of William from Canterbury it 
is added, “ad fractam turrim castra metatus est”, 
pointing to a work in masonry, though, no doubt, it 
might, as at York, be Roman. Arundel, named in 
Domesday as having been a castle in the reign of the 
Confessor, was probably, from the size of its mound and 
the depth of its ditches, as strong as any castle of its 
type in Normandy ; but no masonry has been observed 
there, either upon or about the mound, of a date earlier 
than the Conquest, if as early. 

That there existed in England, at the Conquest, no 
castles in masonry of English work, it may be too much 
to assert ; but it may safely be said that, save a frag- 
ment of wall at Corfe, no military masonry decidedly 
older than that event has as yet been discovered. In 
1052, when the Confessor and Earl Godwin came to 
terms, and the attack on London was set aside, it is 
stated that Archbishop Robert and his Frenchmen 
fled, some westward to Penticost Castle, and some 
northwards to Robert’s Castle; so that these places 
probably, like Richard’s Castle, were in Norman hands, 
though it does not follow that they were constructed 
of the material, or in the fashion, then coming into use. 
in Normandy. 

Domesday meutions directly forty-nine castles as ex- 
isting at the date of the survey, and of these at least 
thirty-three were on sites far older than the Conquest ; 
and of them at least twenty-eight possessed artificial 
mounds similar to Arundel and the castles in Nor- 
12 

















































4 CASTLES OF ENGLAND AT THE CONQUEST 


mandy. Domesday, however, is notoriously capricious 
both in its entries and omissions on such matters as 
were not included in its proper view, and its list of 
castles is nearly as incomplete as its list of churches. 
Neither were required to be noted. “Of the forty-nine 
castles recorded”, says Sir H. Ellis, “eight are known 
either on the authority of Domesday, or of our old his- 
torians, to have been built by the Conqueror himself ; 
ten are entered as erected by greater barons, and one 
by an under tenant of Earl Roger; eleven more, of 
whose builders we have no particular account, are 
noticed in the Survey, either expressly or by inference, 
as new’. The fact is, however, that although the num- 
ber of castles actually mentioned may be only forty-nine, 
of castles and castelries (which imply a castle) there 
are named in Domesday fifty-two. The castles reputed 
to have been built by the Conqueror himself are Lin- 
coln, Rockingham, Wareham, two castles at York, Do- 
ver, Durham, London, and Nottingham, of which the 
last four are not mentioned in Domesday. Exeter, also 
omitted, is generally reputed to be one of William’s 
castles, as was Stafford; which, however, was con- 
structed and destroyed before the date of the Survey. 
“Terra de Stadford in qua rex percepit fieri castellum, 
quod modo est destructum.” A very short period for 
the construction and destruction of a work in masonry. 
Mr. Pearson, who has given great attention to the sub- 
ject of Norman castles in England, tabulates the result 
of his researches in the atlas attached to his History. 
He there enumerates as standing in the reign of the 
Conqueror forty-nine castles belonging to the King, and 
fifty to his subjects. Of these, at least thirty-eight 
have mounds. He gives also a list of fifty-three belong- 
ing to private persons in the reign of William Rufus, 
of which at Jeast five have mounds. Probably there 
were of each class many more than these. Colchester, 
for example, is not included, nor Farnham, nor Berk- 
hampstede. 

Of the ninety-nine castles enumerated by Mr. Pear- 
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son as belonging to the reign of the Conqueror, at least 
fifty are on old sites. These are Arundel, Berke- 
ley, Bramber, Cambridge, Carisbrook, Chester, Clare, 
Clifford, Caerleon, Coningsburgh, Dover, Durham, Dun- 
ster, Dudley, Eye, Ewias, Guildford, Hastings, Hunt- 
ingdon, Launceston, Leicester, Lincoln, Lewes, L’wre, 
Marlborough, Montacute, Norwich, Oxford, Pevensey, 
Pontefract, Quatford, Raleigh, Richard’s Castle, Roches- 
ter, Rockingham, Shrewsbury, Striguil, Stafford, Stam- 
ford, Tickhill, Tonbridge, Trematon, Tutbury, Wig- 
more, Windsor, Wallingford, Wareham, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and York. Almost as many are doubtful, and 
probably not more than two or three, such as Richmond, 
London, and possibly Malling, were altogether new. The 
fact is, that all these lists, however valuable they may 
be as shewing what castles were taken possession of or 
re-edified or strengthened by the Normans, give no ade- 
quate idea of the fortresses already existing in Eng- 
land, and omit scores of earthworks as large and as 
strong as those occupied by the Normans in England, 
or left behind them in Normandy, of a date long before 
the reign of William,—probably before the end of the 
tenth century. Every part of England, much of Scot- 
land, and the accessible parts of the Welsh border, were 
covered with strong places which were, no doubt, de- 
fended, and well defended, with palisades, as more suit- 
able to made ground than work in masonry such as 
was more or less in use for ecclesiastical purposes. It 
was not that these places were less capable of defence 
than those in Normandy, but that England was broken 
up into parties. Harold’s seat was too insecure, and 
the few months of his reign far too brief to allow his 
great administrative talents to come into play; and his 
early death left the English without a leader. Tlte 
power of the other earls was local. There was no 
organised opposition. Notwithstanding the assertion 
of Orderic that the English were mere tillers of the 
soil, a convivial and drinking race, they by no means 
submitted quietly to the Norman rule ; but their efforts 
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for freedom, boldly devised and gallantly executed, 
were ill timed and ill combined, and were, in conse- 
quence, put down in detail. Under such circumstances 
the strongholds of the country availed little. Dover, 
Lewes, Arundel, Bramber, Tonbridge, Rochester, Guild- 
ford, Farnham, Wallingford, and Berkhampstede, had 
their strong earthworks been held in force, would 
have rendered William’s advance too imprudent to 
have been attempted ; and that these and other not 
far distant positions were well chosen, is shewn by the 
fact that they were all adopted by the Conqueror. The 
’ conquest of England was made possible, not by the 
absence of strong places, but by the want of organisa- 
tion for their defence. 

But whatever may have been the character of the 
defences in use in England before the arrival of the 
Normans, it is certain that from that period they 
underwent a considerable and probably a rapid change, 
though scarcely so rapid as'has been supposed. The 
Normans, who had so long, in common with the Eng- 
lish (probably by reason of their common ancestry), 
employed the moated and palisaded mound, proceeded 
to carry out in England the important improvements 
they had already commenced in Normandy. William’s 
chief object, having conquered, was to secure his con- 
quest ; and his first care, on obtaining possession of 
each division of the kingdom, or each capital city or 
town, was to regard it from a military point of view, 
and to order the construction of such strong places as 
might be necessary for the holding of it. How com- 
pletely, in so doing, he trod in the footsteps of those 
who had gone before, is shewn by what he found and 
what he did towards the covering of London, and the 
meintaining of his communication with the sea. Thus 
he found and reinforced castles at Chichester, Arundel, 
Bramber, Lewes, Hastings, and Dover. On his road 
he found and strengthened Canterbury, Tonbridge, 
Rochester, and Ryegate. In London he founded the 
Tower, an entirely new work ; but for the defence of 
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the basin of the Thames he trusted to the ancient sites 
of Guildford and Farnham, possibly Reading, and cer- 
tainly Wallingford and Berkhampstede. And so all 
over the kingdom, such strongholds as were central, in 
good military positions, or of unusual strength, or were 
placed in the ancient demesne-lands of the crown, 
were taken possession of or reconstructed for the sove- 
reign; but every baron or great tenant in chief was 
permitted—and, indeed, at first expected, and was, no 
doubt, sufficiently ready—to construct castles for the 
security of the lands allotted to him, which in the vast 
majority of instances were meant to remodel the de- 
fences of the English predecessors. This was under the 
pressure of circumstances, for William seems always to 
have been awake to the danger of uniting extensive 
hereditary jurisdictions, and even from the first to have 
contemplated governing the counties through the inter- 
vention of vice-comites, or sheriffs, who were appointed, 
and could be displaced, at pleasure. But this policy 
was at first, in certain districts, necessarily postponed, 
though even then William made it to be understood 
that the chief castles of the realm, by whomsoever 
built, were royal castles, and their actual acquisition 
was always an important part of the policy of both him 
and his successors so long as castles were of consequence. 
Thus Windsor, Cambridge, Exeter, Corfe, Wareham, 
Winchester, Porchester, Southampton, Carisbrooke, 
Canterbury, Dover, Lincoln, Rockingham, Nottingham, 
Stafford, Guildford, Warwick, Marlborough, and York, 
were royal castles from the commencement. Walling- 
ford, Gloucester, Bristol, Oxford, Tutbury, Worcester, 
though built by subjects, were not the less claimed 
and officered by the crown. Even Durham, though 
held by the bishops, and Leicester, Lincoln, and Hunt- 
ingdon, by the lords of those earldoms, were from time 
to time in the hands of the crown, whose rights over 
them were of a far more direct character than those it 
claimed to exercise over the lands and feudal posses- 
sions of lords of the above mentioned castles. 
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Arundel, Shrewsbury, Montgomery, Bridgenorth, and 
some less important fortresses, fell to the crown on the 
overthrow of the house of Talvas ; and with this event 
a number of castles on the Welsh border, built by 
tenants of Earl Roger, became fiefs in capite, dependent 
directly upon the crown. Besides these, there are on 
record, in England, about forty or fifty castles built by 
local barons, which, when it suited the crown, were 
taken in hand and repaired and garrisoned at its 
charge. 

Of nearly all the castles on record, as existing in the 
reigns of the Conqueror and his sons, the site is well 
known ; and of very many, fragments of the masonry 
remain. What is ve eng es is, that of this masonry 
there is but little which can be referred to the reign of 
either the Conqueror or William Rufus, that is, to the 
eleventh century. Of that period are certainly London 
and Malling, Guildford, Bramber, the Gate-House of 
Exeter, the foundation of Chepstow, the keeps of Ches- 
ter, Goderich, Walden and Wolvesey, Colchester and 
Newcastle, though this last looks later than its re- 
corded date. Probably there is more of this masonry, 
but not much. Dover, Rochester, Porchester, and 
Hedingham, among our finest examples, are certainly 
later. Part of Durham Castle is, no doubt, of the age 
of the Conqueror; but the shell-keep has been rebuilt, 
and it is doubtfal whether the original work was of 
the age of the early Norman chapel and hall attached 
to it. Speaking generally, those castles in England 
which belong to what is called the Norman period 
are too late to be the work of the Conqueror or his 
personal followers, and too early to allow of any pre- 
ceding work in Norman masonry (usually sound and 
solid) to have been constructed and swept away. What 
is the solution of this difficulty? Of what character 
and material were the great. majority of the castles 
which William ordered to be constructed? Of what 
character were those mentioned in Domesday ? 

That William ordered many castles to be constructed 
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is certain; and among the orders left with Bishop Odo 
and William Fitz Osborn, when acting as joint regents 
of the kingdom, was one specially charging them to see 
to the building of castles; and no doubt these orders 
were obeyed. But it has been hastily assumed that 
the castles constructed were of masonry. The keeps of 
Dover and Rochester, for example (if such were erected 
under the Conqueror), were certainly not those now 
standing, which belong to the reign of Henry II; and 
so of Norwich, and probably of Nottingham, now de- 
stroyed. And yet the masonry of William’s reign was 
of a very durable character, as is seen in the Tower of 
London, and in not a few still standing churches. Also 
it is stated that William “‘custodes in castellis strenuos 
viros collocavit, ex Gallis traductos, quorum fidei pari- 
ter ac virtuti credebat”. This looks very much as 
though the castellans were at first, at any rate, put in 
charge of existing castles ; which must mean that in 
most cases some temporary arrangement was made, and 
the existing works strengthened, until it was conveni- 
ent to replace them by others more in accordance with 
the new ideas of strength and security. 

William and his barons evidently employed two 
classes of castles,—one always in masonry, and one very 
often in timber. Where a castle was built in a new 
position, as in London, or where there was no mound, 
natural or artificial, they chose, as a rule, for the keep 
the rectangular form,—a type said to have been intro- 
duced from Maine, and employed at Arques, at Caen, 
and at Falaise ; but where the site was old, and there 
was a mound, as at Lincoln, Huntingdon, Rockingham, 
Wallingford, or York, they seem to have been content 
to repair the existing works, usually of timber only, and 
to have postponed the replacing them with a regular 
shell till a more convenient season, which in many cases 
did not occur for a century. 

Nor was the postponemept very serious, for the 
native fortresses, if well manned, were strong, at least 
for a limited time. The attacks of the Danes upon 
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Towcester, Bedford, and Wigmore, are on record ; and 
yet these, of all of which the earthworks remain, were 
not burhs of the first class, and certainly would not 
contain a hundred men; or even if the base-court were 
occupied, more than thrice that number; and the 
Danish army could scarcely be less than ten times as 
numerous, The fact is, however, that such a mound as 
Arundel or Tonbridge, palisaded, could be held for a 
time by three or four score of resolute men against a 
sharp attack from any number, armed as men were 
armed in the tenth and eleventh centuries. No doubt 
towers of masonry were more secure, because less de- 
pendent upon the vigilance of the garrison ; less ob- 
noxious to fire, less liable to be taken by surprise. 
But the Normans were stout soldiers, well disciplined, 
and could, from the first, expect no quarter from the 
insurgent English. 

Among the castles ordered by William to be built, 
one of the most important was York. The order was 
given in the summer of 1068; and it is known that the 
new castle was to be upon the old English site, which 
contained a moated mound of the first class, commanded 
and protected on one side by the Roman city, and on 
the others by the swamps and waters of the Ouse and 
Foss. William’s castle was to be garrisoned by three 
leaders and five hundred knights, which implied a con- 
siderable following. Its area, therefore, must have been 
spacious, and no doubt included the mound and its 
ample base-court as seen at the present day. In 1069 
the castle was attacked by the citizens in revolt, and 
was even then capable of being held, and was held, till 
William came to its assistance. He then ordered a 
second castle to be constructed upon the Bayle Hill; 
and this was completed in eight days, before he left the 
city.. A few months later, before September 1069, the 
citizens, aided by the Danes, again attacked and burned 
the castles, which in 1069-70 were again renewed. Now 
York was the metropolis 5f the most disaffected half of 
the kingdom. There, if anywhere, a castle of stone 
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would be desirable, and stone could readily have been 
brought by water; and yet York Castle was constructed, 
and made capable of being defended, in a few months, 
and its subsidiary fortress in eight days; and both, 
soon after, were taken and burned, and at once ordered 
to be rebuilt. It is clear, from the time occupied by 
the whole sequence of events, that these castles were 
not of masonry. Moreover, the masonry of the present 
York keep contains nothing that can be attributed to 
the eleventh century; but much that is far too early 
to have replaced a really substantial keep or curtain of 
Norman date, had such been built. Upon the great 
and artificial mound of Bayle Hill, the site of the 
second castle, there is neither trace nor tradition of any 
masonry at all. 

The building of a Norman castle required both time 
and money. ‘The architects, overlookers, and probably 
the masons, had to be imported from Normandy, and in 
many cases the stone for the exterior; and as most of 
the existing square keeps, and very nearly all the shell- 
keeps, are of the twelfth century, it seems probable 
that the Conqueror was to some extent content with 
such defences as he found in England ; strengthened, 
no doubt, very materially by the superior skill and 
resources of his engineers. This is quite consistent 
with the fact that the art of castle building did, from 
the building of the White Tower, undergo a great and 
somewhat rapid change. It is true of William, both in 
Normandy and in England, as Matthéw Paris observes, 
“ad castra quoque construenda, rex antecessores suos 
omnes superabat”; and he, no doubt, as we are told by 
William of Jumieges, “ tutissima castella per opportuna 
loca stabilavit”. Lanfranc, writing to Roger Earl of 
Hereford before his rebellion, assuring him of William’s 
confidence, adds, “et mandat ut quantum possumus 
curam habeamus de castellis suis, ne, quod Deus aver- 
tat, inimicis suis tradantur’; and in the subsequent 
rebellion it was, when Ralph Guader found the men of 
castles against him, that he left his wife and children 
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to make terms from Norwich Castle, while he himself 
fled. Lanfranc’s dispatch informs William, “Castrum 
Noruuich redditum est, et Britones qui in eo erant et 
terras in Anglia terra habebant, concessis eis vita et 
membris.” Besides the Bishop and Earl Warrene, the 
Castle contained three hundred “ loricati’, with cross- 
bowmen and many artificers of military machines. Also 
the same prelate charges Bishop Walcher, of Durham, 
“Castrum itaque vestrum, et hominibus, et armis, et 
alimentis vigilanti cura muniri facite.” 

Castles, no doubt, there were at William’s command, 
many and strong. All that is here contended for is 
that, whatever he may have desired, William was able 
to construct but few castles such as London or Dur- 
ham ; and that the greater number of those that re- 
main, and exhibit the Norman style of architecture, 
belong, some to the close of the eleventh, and a greater 
number to the twelfth century, But if William did 
not actually build so many castles as is supposed, 
he and his followers certainly restored and refounded 
an immense number, upon which those who came imme- 
diately after him built structures, the ruins of which 
we now see. 

There is much to be learned from the consideration of 
the positions of these fortresses. William’s first care 
on obtaining possession of each district was to order the 
preparation of such strong places as might be necessary 
for the holding of it. But it is evident that he was in- 
fluenced also by another consideration. He desired to 
be regarded as the legitimate heir of the Confessor 
rather than as the conqueror of the kingdom ; and so 
far as was consistent with his own security, he strove 
to administer the ancient laws, and to leave the ancient 
tenures and private estates, and even English owners, 
undisturbed. This, indeed, owing to the strong national 
discontent, shewn by repeated insurrections and by a 
general current of ill will, of which these were the indi- 
cations, he speedily found to be out of the question. 
But even while driving out the native magnates he was 
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careful to associate the new men, as far as possible, 
with the past, in the hope (well founded) that before 
long the “‘successores et antecessores”, as they are called 
in Domesday, would be looked upon as part of a conti- 
nued line,—Earl Roger, for example, as the represent- 
ative of Edwin at Shrewsbury, Hugh Lupus of Morcar, 
and William Fitz Osbern of Ralph the Earl of Hereford 
under the Confessor. 

And this policy is particularly evident in the sites of 
the castles. Where circumstances absolutely required 
it, an entirely new position was selected ; but this was 
extremely rare, and probably did not occur in half a 
dozen instances ; if, indeed, in more than London and 
Richmond. Usually it was found that the English lord 
had attached to his estate an earthwork upon which 
he and his ancestors had lived for centuries, which was 
identified with the estate or district, and regarded with 
respect and confidence by the surrounding tenantry. 
It is surprising to find how completely the leading 
positions in the country had thus been occupied. The 
upland passes; the margins of the rivers; the summits, 
where readily accessible, of the detached hills; the 
spots rendered strong by cliffs or ravines, or extended 
or impracticable marshes. Each had its aula, where a 
succession of lords had identified themselves with their 
people, afforded them protection, and received in return 
their support. Such were Guildford, Farnham, and 
Berkhampstede, in the clefts of the belt of chalk by 
which London is girdled ; Hertford, Bedford, Walling- 
ford, Tamworth, Worcester, Shrewsbury, Durham, and 
York, upon the banks of deep or rapid streams ; Wind- 
sor, Belvoir, Lincoln, Corfe, and Montacute, placed on 
the summit of more or less detached hills, commanding 
a broad sweep of country; Dover, Scarborough, and 
Bamborough, upon rugged and lofty sea-cliffs, isolated by 
deep and formidable ravines ; Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Ely, and Oxford, more or less covered by marshy fens 
at that time almost impassable; while attached to, and 
so placed as to overawe their adjacent cities or towns, 
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were such fortresses as Exeter, Leicester, Winchester, 
Chester, Chichester, Taunton, York, Norwich, and Not- 
tingham. Each, excepting such as belonged to the 
crown, represented an English estate. To many of them 
military service had long been paid; and now into 
them the knights and barons from Normandy, and the 
lieutenants and governors for the crown were inserted. 

So far the policy was sound, and promised to be suc- 
cessful ; but when the new lords began to build castles 
of stone, they became obnoxious to both sovereign and 

ple. The possessor of a strong castle was ever ready 
for rebellion, and was not uncommonly a tyrant even 
to his own people, of whom this made him indepen- 
dent: hence castles properly so called,—buildings in 
masonry,—were hated by both king and people. The 
old fashioned residence, half mansion, half fortress, 
formed of earth and timber, or at best of a rude kind of 
masonry, such as Scott, more by intuition than inquiry, 
attributes to the Saxon Cedric, was strong when held 
by brave men in sufficient numbers, for a short time; 
but under ordinary circumstances it could easily be 
attacked, and set on fire. These fortified residences 
were out of fashion with the Normans, and fell into dis- 
use. The English lords were of the same immediate 
lineage with their tenants; and if they occasionally 
squeezed them, they did it as a man squeezes his own 
milch cow, tenderly. But the castle of stone was held 
by a stranger whose language, arms, and armour, were 
strange to the people, and by them feared and hated. 
The Norman castle was a purely military building. It 
was not only strong when well garrisoned, but its 
passive strength was also great ; and when the bridge 
was up, and the gates closed, it was at all times safe 
against an enemy unprovided with military engines. 
Fire, the ordinary and ready weapon of the populace, 
against such a wall, for example, as Cardiff (40 feet high 
and 11 feet thick), or against such a Tower as London, 
could do nothing. The garrison also, composed in the 
English times of the tenants of the lord, under the 
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Normans were not unfrequently mercenaries,—men 
without ruth or conscience, distrusted even by their 
employers, whose trade was war, and whose gain plun- 
der, and of whom Maurice de Bracy was a very favour- 
able specimen. ‘“ Quot domini castellorum”, it was said, 
“tot tyranni”. No wonder, then, that the Norman 
castle came to be regarded as the symbol of rebellion 
on the one hand, and of tyranny on the other. 
Although the personal attention of the Conqueror 
was necessarily confined to the chief cities and central 
towns of England, to Exeter, Gloucester, Nottingham, 
York, or Durham, his western frontier was not neg- 
lected, although he was obliged to depute its ordinary 
defence to others. The Welsh, hardened by centuries 
of constant warfare, held with tenacity their strip of 
mountain land between Offa’s Dyke and the sea, and 
were ever on the watch to spoil that other more fertile 
tract which lay between the Dyke and the Severn. 
and the Dee, known as the March. Foremost among 
the barons of the March were Roger of Montgomery 
and Hugh D’Avranches, Earl of Chester, to whom later 
generations gave the surname of “The Wolf.” The 
caput of this latter earldom, protected by the deep 
and rapid Dee, was posted at one angle of the old 
Roman enclosure; and the castle of Earl Roger, girdled 
by the convolutions of the Severn, was an almost 
impregnable citadel. From these fortresses these great 
Earls exercised more than regal power over the counties 
of Salop and Hereford, composing the Middle March. 
The border barons, their feudatories, succeeded to 
no peaceful heritage ; but by degrees they possessed 
themselves of the older English possessions upon the 
border, and along with them, of the fortresses by which, 
in Mercian times, the Welsh had so long been held at 
bay. That these were numerous is evident from the 
remains of their earthworks; and that they were strong 
and well held against the Welsh, is evident from the 
English names along and beyond the frontier. Domes- 
day, however, though compiled after Earl Roger had 
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held the earldom of Shrewsbury about twelve years, 
only mentions four castles upon his border,—Oswestry, 
Montgomery, Shrewsbury, and Stanton or Castle Hol- 
gate, and the Earl’s house at Quatford. Bridgenorth 
and Carreghova were built a few years later, in the 
reign of Rufus; but Bridgenorth represented the burgh 
of Aithelfleda, the remains of which are seen at Old- 
bury, as are works of still stronger type, actually em- 
ployed by Earl Roger, at Quatford. Besides these, 
Wattlesborough and Clun exhibit rectangular Norman 
keeps ; and eleven or twelve more castles in those dis- 
tricts are mentioned in records as early as the reign of 
Henry I. Altogether, by the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, there were fifty to sixty castles in the county of 
Salop alone. Now, although the masonry of these 
castles, or of such of them as remain, can very rarely 
indeed be attributed to the Norman period, the earth- 
works shew that they existed as fortresses long before 
that time; and it seems, therefore, certain that here, 
as in the other parts of England, Earl Roger and his 
barons made the most of such works as they found 
ready to their hands; and this applies equally to the 
Palatinate of Chester and to the southern Marches, 
where also Norman castles took the place, with more or 
less of interval, of strongholds of the English type. 


G. T. CLark. 























HUTS OF ARDUDWY. 


Dorine a short stay at Barmouth last autumn, enjoying 
its scenery, I had several opportunities of crossing the 
hill at the back of the town, in the direction of Upper 
Ardudwy, a part of Merionethshire described by most 
writers as abounding in British remains. ‘These consist 
chiefly of hut-ruins found scattered along the skirts 
and shoulders of its hills, dotting here and there an 
extensive tract frequented only by the shepherd. Their 
numbers indicate the presence of a large population 
here in remote times; but the land these ruins occupy is 
now a deserted waste not very pleasant to traverse, the 
course of the explorer being often interrupted by wet 
morass, long tracts of boulders, rocky declivities, and 
walls of loose stones, 6 and 7 feet high, the risks of get- 
ting over which he prefers to the uncertainty of meet- 
ing with an outlet elsewhere. 

In the Archeologia Cambrensis for the year 1873, 
p. 84, we have an illustrated description of many of the 
archeological attractions of this neighbourhood ; to 
which excellent paper the reader is referred, My pre- 
sent object is simply to invite attention to a class of 
small huts and chambers met with here, which, if ever 
occupied by man, speak of a period when the inhabit- 
ants lived principally in the open air, regardless of roof- 
protection, excepting at night or in severe weather. 

Ascending the hill from Barmouth, on a dusky morn- 
ing, a remarkable scene opened to view. From a cold 
mist below, drifting in from the Bay, I found myself, 
by slow degrees, emerging into bright sunshine, which 
became so intensely warm that I moved with difficulty. 
The scenery around was most striking. On my right 
the estuary of the Mawddach, usually so beautiful with 
its long vista of water and wooded rocks, was com- 
pletely lost beneath a cloud of fog, whilst the hills 
beyond and around it stood out in perfect clearnesg, 
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each seam and fissure in the rugged front of Cader 
Idris being as distinctly defined as if there had been no 
space between it and myself. Diphwys, Rhobell, Moel 
Offrwm, and other hills, were equally conspicuous. On 
my left the low lands of Ardudwy, with Cardigan Bay, 
were one sea of silvery fog, out of which rose the higher 
mountains of Lleyn, like so many islands out of a beau- 
tiful lake. 

The first object of archeological interest I met with 
was about a mile from the town, on the western side 
of the hill, in a retired nook between two outcrops of 
rock, in which dry and sheltered situation were the 
ruins of a hut with two adjoining courts. Its builder 
had availed himself of every surrounding advantage. 
One rock he had used as a support to the gable of his 
house, and the other had served his purpose equally 
well in completing the enclosure of a small court in 
front of it. The interior of the dwelling is 8 feet long 
by a central width of 5 feet, which narrows to a width 
of 4 feet at each end. It has a large covering slab of 
slate at top, measuring 5 feet in length by 23 feet in 
width, which, reaching from wall to wall, is interesting 
inasmuch as it indicates the manner in which some of 
the huts of this neighbourhood were roofed over. The 
gable inclines inwards with a considerable overlap in 
each of its courses, the result being that gable and roof- 
ing-slab combined cover about 4 feet, or one half of the 
chamber, which I am disposed to think was the family 
sleeping place. 

Continuing my course along the western side of the 
hill, and following a trackway leading to some neglected 
slate quarries, I observed on a sheltered limb of the 
mountain with a southerly aspect, a group of three en- 
closures, a ground-plan of one of which is given in 
sketch No.1. It consists of what appears to have been 
a small open space, quadrangular in form, measuring 
10 feet each way, and having a narrow, dilapidated 
entrance with shattered walls on each side. 

, [suppose this part of the building to have been open, 
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because its walls are scarcely strong enough to support 
such an extent of roof. To the left of the entrance, 
and extending along the eastern side of this uncovered 
space, is a curiously narrow chamber, partitioned off 
from the rest of the enclosure by a stone wall, as shewn 
in the plan. The interior measure of this compartment 
is 6 feet long by 2 feet wide: dimensions which the 
reader will kindly bear in mind, as they will more than 
once occur in the course of my observations. Near to 
it, in the wall of the court, is a square recess or cup- 
board. In the western wall, on the right of the entrance, 
and near to the corner, I noticed a square aperture 
measuring 18 inches each way, which proved to be the 
only perceptible passage leading to a second chamber, 
10 feet long by 5 feet wide. Piled on the floor of this 
apartment, and filling its interior, are longish stones 
lying transversely, which are unmistakably the remains 
of its collapsed roof. At first it was difficult to conceive 
that this small opening in the partition-wall was in- 
tended as a doorway, but subsequent observation has 
convinced me it was so used by the inhabitants. This 
is a very curious specimen of a primitive dwelling; and 
the only suggestions I have to offer in respect to its 
arrangements are, that the open court may have served 
the purpose of a general apartment, where the family 
assembled, kindled their fires, and prepared their food ; 
where, sheltered by its walls from ordinary winds, they 
spent their daylight hours; and when evening closed, 
they retired for the night into the adjoining roof- 
covered chambers, entering them on all fours, as an 
Esquimaux does into his ice-built house, having previ- 
ously lined them with a bedding of heath, fern, or 
rushes. 

From this point, maintaining an upward course in 
the direction of Diphwys (a line evidently too high and 
exposed for dwellings of any kind), I at length got a 
view of Llyn Irddyn, the object of my search, on the 
western shore of which I hoped to find traces of a 


British village. The rapid advance of an autumnal 
22 
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evening and rising fog prevented my reaching its sup- 
posed site ; but the view obtained of the lake from its 
southern end gave the impression that on all sides it is 
bordered by a wilderness of undisturbed boulders, 
amongst which are no architectural remains. One struc- 
ture at this end of the lake took my attention, the 
size and masonry of which I found it difficult to recon- 
cile with its position. It is 17 feet long by 11 feet 
wide; and its gablé, with well built corners, is still 
7 feet high. It stands amidst stones so thickly strewed 
up to its very walls that even a cleared pathway lead- 
ing to the entrance is untraceable. Near to its eastern 
end is a small circular spot cleared of stones; but for 
what purpose I was unable to determine during my 
hurried observation. Its doorway is narrow, and it has 
neither window, chimney, nor fireplace. Low in its 
eastern gable are two small niches corresponding in size 
and position. They are narrower above than below, 
with inclining jambs, each of a single stone placed end- 
wise, having another at top horizontally imposed, much 
in the style of ancient Irish doorways. The object of 
the builder in selecting a spot now so dreary is not 
easily ascertained. The lake in front of it has been 
styled ‘‘The Priest’s Lake”, for some reason unknown 
tome. It is possible that the wild retirement of this 
stony Paradise, with its sombre outlook over lake and 
hills, may have harmonised with the feelings of some 
pious recluse, and induced him to spend his days here. 
At the same time, it is likely that security from pirati- 
cal invaders on the coest, and abundant pasture on the 
neighbouring hills for sheep or goats, were the objects 
of a settlement here. The building does not seem to 
have been designed for the housing of stock. At the 
back of it is a low and longish hut with a skeleton roof 
of stones in position, which I much regret I had not a 
second opportunity of examining. 

My next excursion was by the way of Dyffryn Sta- 
tion and the mansion of Corsygedol, in the direction of 
Craig y Ddinas, a small and primitive fortress described 











HUT NO. 1, P. 18. 





HUT NO. 2, P. 21. 
Interior, 7 feet by 2 feet. Exterior, height 3} feet. 
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by Pennant and others. It stands at the extreme end 
of a low ridge which, spurring out from the foot of 
Moelfre, runs obliquely across a wet mountain glen, 
the upper and broader part of which it cuts off, and 
partly encloses. Immediately beyond the crest of this 
ridge are the remains of many habitations, in front of 
which the glen widens into a basin-like mountain cwm, 
and stretching away for about a mile, in the direction 
of Llawllech and Diphwys, is intersected by the river 
Ysgethin. Along the rushy margin of this basin, where 
it touches the hills, the curious in such remains will 
find many hut-ruins in a better state of preservation 
than they are usually seen. This marsh and its en- 
virons I suppose to be the original Corsygedol, which 
in remote times may have been called Corsygadhel, 
Gaedhil, or Gwyddel,—a name suggested by the fenny 
nature of its soil and a supposed link between its anti- 
quities and a Gaedhelic race ; a random conjecture I 
fully admit, and to be received as such.’ 

Midway up the Craig y Ddinas ridge I came upon 
hut No. 2, which is a strangely small structure stand- 
ing alone, as it does, quite unconnected with other 
buildings, and some 40 yards apart from walls of any 
kind. The interior measure of this sleeping chamber, 
or night retreat, if I may so regard it—and I know not 
at present for what other purpose it could have been 
built—is 7 feet long by 2 feet wide. The outside ele- 
vation of the gable, as seen in the sketch, is 33 feet, 
and its height within is pot more than 24 feet. At 
the eastern or opposite end are two slaty roofing- 
slabs resting on the side-walls, in their original posi- 
tions, each of theri being 3 feet long by 1 foot across. 
These had probably an exterior covering of sods or 
rushes when the roof was in a perfect state. An 
overlap appears in its upper courses, as represented 
in the sketch. Its broken down entrance is in a 

1 Cors-y-gadheol? An old road from Ardudwy passes through 


the marsh, and crossing the Ysgethin by a stone bridge winds over 
Llawllech in the direction of Dolgelly. Gedal (Irish) signifies a reed. 
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corner, or rather passes through the side wall at its 
junction with the gable, a characteristic which seldom 
varies in these narrow huts and one most inconvenient 
for the housing of animals, if such was their object. 
Craig y Ddinas is a small fortification of dry masonry, 
built, we may suppose, by the chieftain of the district, 
and regarded by his neighbours as their common 
stronghold and place of muster when an alarm was 
given. The area of its court measures about 70 paces 
by 36, but so rocky and uneven is its surface that a 
party defending its western wall would be at a loss to 
know how it fared with their comrades on its eastern 
side. Within this court are the foundation lines of 
three or four huts. One of them was measured and 
its interior found to be no more than 5 feet by 4 feet. 
Its main wall, described by Pennant as “retaining in 
many parts a regular and even facing”, is 10 feet 
thick and in some portions from 4 to 5 feet high. 
Along its north-eastern extent I observed a cavity or 
two in its surface—one of them distinctly formed and 
faced within, indicating seemingly the presence of mural 
chambers often found in fortifications of this class. 
Two outer defences, projecting from its northern front 
and crossing the crest of the hill with an outward 
curve, add materially to the strength of this its most 
assailable point. They are walls of stone without 
trenches, believed to be the earliest kind of fortification 
in stony places. On the Breiddyn, supposed by many 
to be the scene of Caractacus’ overthrow, we find on 
the breast of the hill a stone wall, as described by the 
historian, but lower down is a trench unnoticed by 
him, which if this was the positién selected by the 
British Commander must be regarded as belonging to 
a later period. The first or innermost of these ad- 
vanced walls at Craig-y-Ddinas is 6 feet thick and has 
on its eastern and exterior side marked traces of a 
longish hut partly built into its face. This chamber 
measured 6 feet by 3 feet. But the most interesting 
object at Craig-y-Ddinas in my estimation is hut No. 
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3, a long and low structure of loose slaty stones in a 
tumble-down condition, which stands conspicuously 
alone between the inner and second rampart, not far 
from the gateway of the fortress. Its interior dimen- 
sions, as shown in the plan, are 63 feet long by 
2% feet wide. In its present condition its exterior 
elevation is 4 feet; and its doorway 24 inches high by 
a width of 18 inches at bottom and 12 inches at top, 
is placed, as usual, in a corner, or, as I have previously 
observed, in the side-wall, where it abuts on the gable. 
Its northern end has fallen outwards, and has opened 
to view a curiously small recess occupying the interior 
of a cross building or projection, in some respects not 
unlike a diminutive transept. This recess, the object 
of which is not very evident, is 19 inches high, 9 inches 
wide, and recedes from the chamber about 18 inches. 
If we admit the idea that these narrow huts were dor- 
mitories, it is possible that this niche or cupboard, so 
near to the sleeper’s head, was intended for the pre- 
servation of his morning’s repast, or otherwise as a de- 
pository for some venerated or talismanic object sup- 
posed to have the power of protecting him during the 
night. The side-walls of the hut converge in their 
ascent, and support at top six small roofing-stones, 
most of which are shaken out of position. 

The approach leading up to Braich y Ddinas is on 
the eastern side of the hill, and commencing with a 
broad entrance, gradually narrows to a sort of gate- 
way between two fragments of rock, whence, continu- 
ing its ascent obliquely between confining walls, it 
reaches the Dinas under its ramparts. Close to the 
commencement of this approach are well constructed 
quadrangular buildings superior in structure to the 
generality of cytiau. Along this eastern side of the 
ridge I counted from sixteen to twenty; and in one 
spot there was a cluster of nine, with an open court at 
hand for the folding and protection of animals. At the 
gable of one of these dwellings I noticed a narrow com- 
partment measuring 6} feet by 23 feet. One hut was 
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91 feet by 54 feet ; the height of its wall, 43 feet; and 
the width of its entrance, 22 inches. Another measured 
21 feet by 8 feet. Higher up the side of this ridge, 
advantage had been taken, in one instance, of a project- 
ing rock which partly roofed over the remains of a 
chamber 6 feet by 5 feet. 

From this point the explorer may follow the edge of 
the morass in a northerly direction until he finds him- 
self at the foot of the hill Moelfre, where, below the 
rocks, or strewed on their grassy shoulders,—sometimes 
on a level with the plain, at others higher up, and con- 
cealed by some projecting limb of the mountain,—he 
will find traces of many habitations. This face of the 
hill, looking towards the south, is well sheltered from 
northerly gales ; and however dreary its present aspect, 
it had its attractions in remote times, as appears by 
the number of its huts. I counted at its base from 
twenty to twenty-five, not far from each other, forming 
quite a village, and representing, I thought, in their 
ruder or more advanced construction, the dwellings of 
several periods. A few of the more striking were 
measured, and their dimensions are given as the readiest 
mode of imparting an idea of their form and size. The 
first entered was rectangular, and had substantial walls 
53 feet high on one side, and 4 feet on the other. It 
was hence inferred that the roof, of whatever kind, had 
but one inclination. The space within was 53 feet by 
5 feet. The entrance, placed at the north angle, seems 
to have been 5 feet high by 21 inches wide. There was 
a yard in front of it, measuring 9 feet by 93 feet. Along 
its north-western gable were indications of a narrow 
chamber, 5 feet long by 21 inches wide, outside of which 
was another imperfect chamber or yard. A shepherd 
told me that a hut having a perfect roof of slaty stones, 
sloping in one direction, had recently been destroyed 
by a party of fence-builders. He described it as a 
retreat for one person only, and within it had often 
found shelter during passing storms. Although a 
shortish man, he had to stoop considerably in entering, 
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but when inside was able to erect himself near to the 
highest wall. | 

At the foot of Moelfre, and some hundred paces above 
the marshy ground which slopes away from its base, I 
met with the narrow hut No. 4, a more perfect speci- 
men than any I had yet seen. Owing to its diminutive 
size, and the gray mountain tint which time has im- 
parted to it, it is very easily passed unobserved. Its 
roof-work of stones is undisturbed ; but the whole struc- 
ture is so rudely put together, that if seen on a com- 
mon, or near to a farmyard, it might be regarded as a 
shed for poultry or other small animals. Built on a 
declivity, its northern gable runs into, and is partly 
buried in, the face of the hill, whilst its southern end, 
standing on lower ground, has slightly additional stone- 
work to bring its foundation up to the floor-level. 
Notwithstanding this advantage, the lower gable, from 
base to ridge, measures no more than 34 feet. Its 
entrance, placed in a corner, is about 14 inches wide by 
20 inches high. Its interior measure was roughly esti- 
mated to be about 5 feet lengthwise by 2 feet across. 
One of its covering stones was temporarily raised ; a 
stick was introduced ; and when it touched the soil, it 
indicated a depth, from ceiling to floor, of 2 feet. This 
operation disclosed the fact that the stone covers are 
. fixed in a most random and irregular manner. Some 
of them are placed with an overlap, whilst others ex- 
tend from wall to wall, leaving vacancies which the 
builder closed as best he could with the rugged mate- 
rials at hand, and completed his work by giving to the 
whole a rounded form. This covering being pervious 
to rain, served the purpose, I am inclined to think, of 
roof-timbers for the support of a thatch of some kind. 
Bearing every trace of antiquity, this hut is certainly 
curious, whatever the purpose of its construction. The 
sketch is taken from the east, with the object of in- 
cluding the entrance. On its western, or opposite side, 
a greater extent of masonry appears. 

The next thing noticed was a square enclosure, well 
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built without cement, capable of sustaining a flat roof 
of poles and rushes, if thought desirable. To the right, 
as I entered, an opening appeared in the corner of the 
opposite wall, measuring 18 inches each way, which 
proved to be the only entrance to an inner apartment, 
6 feet 4 inches long by 2 feet wide. We here meet 
with another example of the narrow chamber occupying 
one side of a dwelling, which chamber could not have 
been approached without passing through the court or 
room, roofed or otherwise, in which it is supposed the 
family assembled for food and shelter. Are we to 
imagine that this inner cell was intended for the head 
of the house, who had the privilege of creeping into his 
cheerless bed on all fours, whilst his dependents and 
family in the outer apartment spent the night around 
a fire? It will be observed how nearly alike are the 
dimensions of these chambers, and how closely they 
approach in length and width to the proportions of a 
man. Some of them are wider, as if for the reception 
of more than one person. 

Near to this was an oblong dwelling, 18 feet long 
within by 9 feet wide. It had a cupboard in the wall 
at one end, and in a corner near to it a cylindrical bit 
of stonework, 18 inches high, with a circular top, re- 
minding one of a modern music-stool. On this rudely 
contrived support, in a corner of the house, a slumberer 
might have dozed as securely as if in an arm-chair. In 
its southern wall is a square opening about 3 feet above 
the floor, supposed to have been for the admission of 
light. Its entrance was narrow; and one of its side- 
walls being higher than the other, suggested the idea 
that its roof sloped in one direction. Its gable is still 
6 feet high within, and 9 feet high on the outside. 

The next thing observed was a building of moderate 
size, scarcely inferior in its masonry and look of com- 
fort to many a cottage I remember tv have seen else- 
where. Its interior measure is 16 feet by 13 feet, and 
in its walls are four square recesses in the form of cup- 
boards. Occupying one corner of it, and measuring 
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5 feet by 4 feet, are the remains of an inner chamber 
partitioned off, which might have been a sleeping-place, 
or otherwise a storeroom. Its walls, which are 2 feet 
thick, are looped in two places, either for defence or 
more likely for the admission of light and air. The 
aperture in its eastern gable is 12 ins. high by 6 ins. 
wide, the jambs or sides of which are neatly and angu- 
larly finished on the outside. Here, as in all the other 
dwellings, however roomy and well constructed, I failed 
to discover a chimney or fireplace, and did not notice 
ash or refuse-heaps near to them. 

Built against this house, but not connected with it 
by passage or opening, is another squarish building, 
noticed here because, with the exception of the narrow 
huts, it is the only one met with having its lintel-stone — 
in position. Its doorway is 3 feet high by 2 feet wide; 
and although it has excellent walls, its interior mea- 
sures no more than 4 feet by 34 feet. A cupboard was 
observed on one side, and its gable is still 6 feet high. 

The last ruin to which I invite attention is of the 
narrow kind, situated in a rushy spot some distance 
beyond the assemblage of dwellings I have endeavoured 
to describe. Its roof has fallen in, and one gable is 
prostrate. Enough of its walls remain to shew that its 
length within was 6 feet, and its width 23 feet. A part 
of its upper course, on one side, is entire, and indicates, 
by its overlap, the manner in which the chamber was 
roofed over. 

Of the huts described here, it will be seen that four 
of them are of the smaller class, measuring interiorly 
from 6 to 7 feet in length, by from 2 to 23 feet in width, 
with a height, from floor to ceiling, of 2 or 2} feet. 
These stand perfectly alone, and are quite unconnected 
with other buildings. Two others have inner chambers 
which measure 6 feet by 2 feet ; whilst a few, resembling 
the above in length, appear, by their greater width, to 
have been adapted for the accommodation of more than 
one person. The preceding dimensions are remarkable, 
and relate to structures sv inconvenient for the keep- 
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ing of stores, and for the housing of animals of any 
kind, that I cannot think they were built for such pur- 
poses. In which case we might have looked for sheds 
more compact in form, with entrances centrally placed 
instead of in a corner. The natives, as a pastoral 
people, were doubtless possessed of goats or sheep; but 
a stock so hardy required no better shelter than the 
walls of an open court such as we often find adjoining 
or near to the huts. All circumstances considered, their 
size, their varied positions,—sometimes detached, at 
others connected with buildings,—and their suitability 
for the reception of a man in a recumbent position, [ 
incline, I must confess, to my first impression that they 
were dormitories or night-retreats, and are the earliest 
' existing specimens in Ardudwy of roof-protected dwell- 
ings. It may surprise many that chambers so small 
should at any period have been designed by man for 
his own comfort ; forgetting, it may be, that in the pre- 
sent day he contrives for himself sleeping places equally 
confined. An ordinary seaman’s berth in some of our 
smaller craft is remarkably similar. For the sake of 
comparison I had two berths measured at Carnarvon 
with the following result. Their entrances opening in 
a corner, are, as regards position, precisely the same. 
The doorway of one was 2 feet high by 19 inches wide. 
It measured within 6 feet by 2 feet 4 inches, and its 
height was 2 feet 3 inches. In the other ship the 
entrance was 2 feet each way. Interiorly it was 6 feet 
long, 2 feet 4 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches high. 
Into these small compartments the sailor of modern 
times wriggles his person, heels or head foremost, just 
as I suppose did the inhabitants of Ardudwy into their 
narrow huts. 

It might be contended, however, that these sup- 
posed sleeping-places were, after all, chambers for the 
dead, and not for the living. My reasons for thinking 
otherwise are, that around them were no perceptible 
traces of mounds or cairns, and researches in the neigh- 
bourhood, at Hengwm and other places, have shewn 
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that the early inhabitants of these hills disposed of 
their dead by cremation, and subsequently covered their 
ashes with mounds of earth or stones. 

The Moelfre huts and a few at the foot of Craig y 
Ddinas are in some respects superior to the ordinary 
cwt gwyddel met with in Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 
Their forms are quadrangular instead of circular, and 
their uncemented walls are substantially built. With 
the exception of chimneys and fireplaces, two of them 
are scarcely inferior to many a straw-thatched cottage 
I remember to have seen in my younger days. The 
small, narrow hut I suppose to be coeval with the fort- 
ress of Craig y Ddinas ; but the larger ones probably 
belong to a later period; and a few may represent the 
kind of dwelling built by the inhabitants about the 
time they thought of retiring from these mountain 
wilds to a more fertile tract near to the sea. Along the 
stony skirts of Llawlech, and up in its recesses, the 
irregular and primitive form prevails. 

Their origin is attributed by the inhabitants to a 
Gwyddelian race, who are supposed to have preceded 
them in the occupation of Wales. So widely spread is 
this tradition along our south-western coast that no one 
familiar with the Welsh language can fail to meet with 
it. Inquiring of an aged shepherd above Barmouth 
whether he could direct me to any cytiau Gwyddelod, 
he replied that having once lived near to Corsygedol 
he knew of many in that locality, where there were 
mounds also, out of which he had seen urns filled with 
human bones exhumed. “ They tell me”, said he, “ that 
the Kymry preceded the Saxons in England, and sup- 
planted the Gwyddelod in Wales ; but the odd part of 
the story, sir, is that foxes were the dogs of these 
Gwyddelod, and they are the people who brought them 
into the country.” This tradition of a Gaedhelic occu- 
pation coincides, I scarcely need remind the reader, 
with the published views of several eminent writers, 
and agrees with the Chronicle of the Princes (Brut y 
Tywysogion), wherein it appears that so recently as the 
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year 966 the Gwyddelod had settlements in Mona, 
Arvon, Lleyn, and Ardudwy, and that during the tribal 
struggles of that period many of them fled to Ceredi- 
gion, Dyved, and Gower. It accords also with the fact 
that, with the exception of Roman antiquities, the 
ancient ornaments, bronze implements, and pottery, 
found in the western counties of Wales are, for the most 
part, of the Irish type. It would be interesting to 
know whether this tradition is as generally current in 
South Wales as it is in the North. Its absence would 
imply that the disturbance or displacement of races had 
not been so great there as here. 

These few remarks about Ardudwy will, I hope, in- 
duce some active young member to complete the survey 
of these hills, where there are many objects of interest 
unvisited by the antiquary, or, at least, which have not 
been sketched and described by him. 


Hueu PricHarp. 
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MEN in the earliest prehistoric times seem to have been 
, ignorant of agriculture, and consequently of corn. This 
ignorance is thought by the latest and best authorities 
to have continued during the two earliest periods, 
namely that of the drift and cave men. When, how- 
ever, the arts of agriculture became known, the posses- 
sion of corn soon followed; and the earliest means of 
adapting it for use may have been either by boiling or 
parching, both which operations were performed by the 
use of heated stones. By throwing heated pebbles into 
vessels filled with water, the boiling was easily effected. 
while the corn was roasted or parched on hot slabs of 
stone. No example of the latter is known to exist, but 
numbers of what are generally held to be pot-boilers 
are frequently found in excavating the sites of our 
earliest dwelling-places. It is said that at the present 
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time American Indians find parched corn sustains them 
better than any other food during their long journeys. 
It, moreover, has the additional recommendation of 
being easily carried. But when men became more settled 
in their habitations, they would soon improve upon this 
simple process of parching and boiling ; and the first 
thing they would do would be to reduce the corn to 
meal, to be made into cakes baked on a heated stone, 
as oatmeal cakes are to this day on iron plates. At this 
early period handmills were most probably unknown, 
and therefore they must have used stones either as 
simple pounders, or what may be called rubbers or mul- 
lers, but are often termed “mealing stones”. As to the 
form, there are in various collections a large number of 
types, probably of different ages. These are slightly 
hollowed out in the middle, so as to allow an easier 
and firmer grasp. Such, if used for crushing corn, 
must have been used only with very shallow mortars, 
on account of the shortness of the stone; and so mortar- 
stones are found with very shallow cavities well suited 
for the purpose. 

The next step may have been the using long, club- 
like stones which are well adapted for deeper mortars. 
Representations of these are given in Mr. Evans’ valu- 
able Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, pp. 
228-231. One of them is the curious implement found 
by the Hon. W. O. Stanley during one of his numerous 
excavations on Holyhead Mountain. This, however, is 
more like a stone bludgeon or the war-hammer of a 
Southsea Islander, although it may have been used for 
pounding. The mortar with which it was used was 
probably a deep one, or at least deeper than those con- 
nected with the shorter pounders alluded to above. 
Mr. Evans has given eight or nine examples of these 
long stones, but many of which were probably used for 
other purposes. Many of these come from Orkney, and 
are similar to those used by the American Indians for 
pounding maize. 

Considering, however, that the use of such stone 
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implements must have been among the earliest of human 
inventions, as well as most widely used throughout the 
habitable world, it is almost hopeless to fix dates even 
approximately to them. Mr. Boyd Dawkins assigns 
the knowledge of agricultural operations to the neolithic 
period ; and if corn was then first grown, and these 
pestles or mullers were only used for pounding grain, 
it might be supposed that they were not known until 
this time. Mr. Evans is of opinion that the men of the 
i or drift-men, and their successors the cave- 
men, had not got beyond the simple chipping of flints 
and working up the flakes into serviceable tools; yet 
us some kind of rude hammer must have been used in 
shaping the rude flint implements so constantly found 
in our gravel beds, these hammers may have been used 
also for crushing ; and at any rate, any stones of a fit- 
ting shape would be available for pounding. Even if 
there were no corn to pound, yet there were roots that, 
if pounded into the form of paste, were useful. 

In the Archeological Journal, vol. 27, Plate II, fig. 4, 
Mr. Stanley has illustrated his excellent account of ex- 
cavations on Holyhead Mountain, etc., and among many 
illustrations gives us the figure of a large quartz shore- 
pebble weighing ten pounds, suited for a pounding-stone. 
Mr. Stanley thinks it may have been possibly shaped, 
in some degree, artificially ; but as far as an opinion 
can be formed from the engraving, there do not appear 
to be any traces of such treatment. It does not bear 
marks of having been used as a hammer, although its 
being found in conjunction with many rude stone im- 
plements shews it was intended for some use. 

Another mode of bruising or crushing corn was that 
of the so-called saddle-quern, if it can be correctly so 
named. This consists of a slightly concave stone, very 
similar to the hollow part of a saddle, in which the corn 
is operated on by a long round stone. Representations 
of these are given in Mr. Stanley’s account of his exca- 
vations on Holyhead Mountain and elsewhere (PI. ITI, 
fig. 3, Arch. Journal, vol. xxvii), and by the Rev. W. 
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Wynn Williams (see Cambria Romana, p. 40; Arch. 
Cambrensis, 1861, vol. vii, Series III). The Rev. Hugh 
Prichard, of Dinam, has among his numerous collection 
of such remains one of these primitive stones, which 
differs from other known examples. It may be called 
a double one, having two faces, the upper and the lower 
having been used for crushing. The rubbing stone or 
muller is probably varied in form, to correspond with the 
shape of the stone. Professor Babington, in a letter to 
the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis of 1861, p. 
245, alluding to a pair of stones found in a wall on the 
land of Treifan, near the river Braint, in Anglesey, 
thinks that these are the earliest of all contrivances for 
crushing meal; and from their rude simplicity, the 
Professor had good grounds for his suggestion. Some 
time before, a similar pair had been found near Anglesey 
Abbey, in the Cambridge fens, now in the Museum of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. With this excep- 
tion, Professor Babington thought nothing of the kind 
existed in Great Britain, excluding Wales; but Mr. 
Evans states that they have been found in Cornwall ; 
some near Bridlington, now in the possession of Mr. Tin- 
dal. They are also found in Scotland. Mr. Worthington 
Smith has one from the east of Engiand. One of granite, 
found near Weeks, is in the Museum of Antiquities in 
Edinburgh. That of the Royal Irish Academy has four 
or five; and Mr. Evans thinks they were probably used 
at a comparatively late period (p. 226). Fynes Morri- 
son mentions having seen in Cork “young maidens, 
stark naked, grinding corn with certain stones, to make 
cakes thereof’; and these, Mr. Evans thinks, ‘‘seem to 
point to something different from a handmill-quern. 
In the Blackmore Museum at Salisbury are one from the 
pit-dwellings at Highfield, near Salisbury (Flint Chips, 
p. 62); and another from Anglesey, presented by the 
Rev. Hugh Prichard of Dinam. A small one was found 
near Chateaudun in France, and a German one from the 
ancient cemetery of Monsheim has been engraved by Lin- 
denschmidt. Some were also found in the Genista Cave 
ATH SER., VOL. XII. 3 
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at Gibraltar. Their great scarcity, as contrasted with 
ancient querns properly so called, confirms, to a certain 
extent, their claim to a greater antiquity. At the Ban- 
gor Meeting Mr. W. Wynn Williams, as stated above, 
exhibited one of these querns, together with its muller 
or rubber, which were found close together in a wall on 
the land of Treifan, near the river Braint, in Anglesey. 
There can be little doubt that though not actually toge- 
ther when discovered, yet as they formed part of the 
building materials of the wall, and so near one another, 
it may be fairly inferred that they were once used toge- 
ther, especially as the convex form of the one fitted with 
the concave one of the other. The illustration is from a 
drawing of the late Rev. H. Longueville Jones. (Cut 
No. 1.) A fuller description of this curious relic will be 
found in Archeologia Cambrensis, viii, p. 157, Ser. IIT. 
There is, however, another class of stones used for 
the same purpose, which, if not so ancient as the 
“saddleback” stones, are most probably older than the 
earliest handmill. Three of these are figured in Mr. 
Stanley’s article alluded to more than once: one very 
shallow one found with some stone balls with which the 
corn was bruised ; a smaller one is deeper, which Mr. 
Stanley thinks may have been used as a lamp. The 
larger and more interesting one was found at Tymawr. 
This contained a small cylindrical grinding-stone hav- 
ing a central cavity in either face, to give the hand a 
better hold in grinding. A similar appliance was found 
at Pen y Bone in the same locality. Several examples 
of these are given in Mr. Evans’ work. | 
Mr. Hume, in his interesting article on querns (see 
Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 90), does not men- 
tion the ‘‘saddle-back” variety. He distinguishes four 
stages. The first is that of simply roasting and boiling 
the corn; the second, by trituration, which seems 
to be nearly the same as the use of ‘saddle-back” 
querns. He illustrates this by the practice in New 
Mexico, where “the maize is beaten on a broad stone 
which is inclined to the ground at a small angle by a 
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smaller one like a painter’s muller. The fragments are 
beaten again, if it is necessary to produce an unusual 
degree of fineness; then the dough is kneaded, and the 
cakes are baked. The same stone, therefore, is the 
nether millstone, the bake-board, and the floor of the 
oven.” The first part of the description seems to repre- 
sent the use made of the saddle-back querns ; but that 
these were also used as the bake-board and floor of the 
oven seems doubtful. 

Next come in order the pestle and mortar; but 
these must have been contemporaneous with the querns 
as both are mentioned together. 

We are referred to the Book of Numbers (xi, 8), 
where we are informed that the people ground the 
manna in mills or “beat it in a mortar’. The two 
methods of preparing meal seem then to have been co- 
existing. Mr. Hume suggests that the quern was used 
by the more enlightened of the Hebrew people only ; 
but if mortar and pestle were ruder and less costly 
articles than the quern, we might think that it was 
more a question of money than enlightenment. At any 
rate it is certain that both were in use during the same 

eriod. 

But before the Exodus we have evidence that querns 
were known in ancient Egypt, from ancient monuments 
which illustrate domestic manners. In the account of 
the destruction of the firstborn we read the announce- 
ment of Moses, that the destruction was to be “from 
the firstborn of Pharaoh that sitteth on the throne to 
the firstborn of the maidservant that is behind the mill.” 

Handmills must, however, have been known in many 
other countries, probably in still more remote times. 
Thus they were used in China, India, and other portions 
of the East. In almost every country of Europe they 
can be found either in use or kept as curious antiqui-- 
ties. The Negroes of Central and Western Africa grind 
their corn with them. Hume quotes from the well 
known extemporised song of the hospitable Negress 
who invited Mungo Park during a stormy night, and 
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entertained him, the last two lines of which, in Park’s 
version, ran, 


“No mother has he to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 


Mr. Evans, in his important work referred to above, 
has given an ample description and history of querns, 
which should be consulted. He considers such a hand- 
mill, with its upper rotatory stone, to be merely a 
modification of the pestle and mortar ; but the remark 
does not, perhaps, apply to the later examples. 

The earliest querns consist of two stones, the upper 
varying in diameter from 12 to 30 inches, and on an 
average 5 inches deep. In some instances the lower 
stone is convex, the upper concave; but this kind is 
very rare. It was usually worked by an iron or wooden 
peg inserted vertically near the edge of the stone. In 
other and more unfrequent instances, the bar with 
which the stone was moved was placed horizontally; in 
which case only one could work. On the contrary, two 
persons, usually women, sitting opposite one another, 
ground the corn. Thus two women are mentioned in 
St. Matthew xxiv, 41, which verse Wycliff renders— 
“ Tweine wymmen schulen ben gryndynge in 0 querne.” 
Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland (vol. ii, p. 233), repre- 
sents two women grinding, with the peculiarity of the 
long handle hanging from the branch of a tree. What 
the object of this arrangement is does not appear. The 
illustration (cut No. 2) is from a copy by Arthur Gore, 
Esq. It is clear, then, that the quern was in use at 
that period, although the custom of singing while 
grinding had, according to him, ceased some time before 
his visit. He has, nevertheless, represented the old 
and young woman in the act of singing. 

It is generally believed that the upper stones of 
querns are rare in comparison with the lower ones; but 
whether this is the fact is not certain. In 1284 it was 
enacted in Scotland that handmills were not to be used 
except in cases of necessity, when it was impossible, 
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from storm or other reasons, to convey grain to the 
nearest authorised mill, for the Act conferred a mono- 
poly on certain mills ; but even in these cases a cer- 
tain toll was to be paid to the owner of the mill. In 
order, therefore, to secure the entire trade, the millers 
waged a war of extermination against the querns. 
These were either purchased or obtained by other 
means ; but in all cases they were destroyed by break- 
ing the upper stone. According to Mr. Hume numerous 
fragments might be found on the surface, or dug up in 
the neighbourhood of the older wind and water-mills. 
Mr. Evans (p. 233) mentions the contest between pri- 
vate individuals and the Abbots of St. Albans, who 
claimed the monopoly of grinding for their tenants. 
Thirteen of these, however, maintained their right of 
using handmills, as having been enjoyed of old. Other 
claims were raised to the privilege of grinding oatmeal 
only by handmills. One reason for breaking the upper 
stone may have been the greater ease with which it was 
broken. The lower stone was not only larger, but pro- 
bably harder, than the upper, as we hear of a heart 
harder than the nether millstone. It is somewhat re- 
markable that the natives of Anglesey give the same 
reason for the destruction of the upper stones, as men- 
tioned above. In this case it was probably by order of 
the Prince of that portion of Wales, who had the same 
motives that induced the Abbot of St. Albans and the 
Scottish millowners to maintain their monopoly. 

The Rev. W. Wynn Williams, whose valuable collec- 
tion of these relics is well known, thinks that they 
belong to the Romano-British period. It is a curious 
circumstance that the country people throughout An- 
glesey call them to this day “‘hén meini melinau Rhuf- 
einiatd”, or the old millstones of the Romans. Mr. 
Williams has also often heard them give the same rea- 
son for the upper stones being generally found broken 
as Mr. Hume describes, viz., that the millers did it pro- 
bably by the order of the Prince, with a view to bring- 
ing all “the grist to their mill.” 
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This local tradition is to some extent confirmed, as 
so many have been found in connection with the Roman 
camp of Rhyddgaer, in Llangeinwen parish, a full 
account of which, by the same gentleman, will be found 
in vol. i, p. 214, and vol. vii, p. 37, of the Third Series 
of the Arch. Camb. Five of these querns were found 
at this work, but only one of them ornamented. (Cut 
No. 3.) Mr. Williams, however, is acquainted with 
two similar ones,—one at Tantwr, a farm in the same 
parish ; and the other is, or at least was, in the Car- 
narvon Museum. The ornamented one is of a primitive 
type, and is more probably Celtic than Roman ; or if 
Roman, very late Roman. Another upper stone, also 
in Mr. Williams’ possession, is what is now usually called 
“late Celtic” (cut No. 4), and is almost identical with 
the details found on some of those hitherto unexplained, 
or hardly satisfactorily explained, spoon-shaped articles, 
notices of which will be found in the Journals of this 
Association and of the Archeological Institute. This 
last mentioned quern was found on removing the 
earth previously to the opening of a limestone quarry 
on the farm of Blochty, in the parish of Llanidan. The 
quarry, first worked about fifty years ago, lies about 
100 yards to the north-east of the quadrangular en- 
closure at Tan Ben y Cefn; marked in the Ordnance 
Map, Caer Fynwent. Many querns of plain workman- 
ship and rude mortars have from time to time been dis- 
covered at or near the same place. When the quarry 
was first opened, human remains were found in consi- 
derable quantities. Mr. Williams thinks that here may 
have been the cemetery of the nearest village. Nume- 
rous circular foundations formerly existed at Tan Ben 
y Cefn, but were removed in 1851-2; but in one of 
them Mr. Williams found an upper and lower stone i 
situ. 

The collection of Mr. Williams also includes part of an 
upper stone (cut No. 5) with an ornamented rim, which 
is, if not Roman, at least Keltic-Roman. The diameter 
at the upper part is 7 inches; the depth is 6. Another 
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ornamented fragment, in the Dinam collection, is also 
of the same date, though the details are different. The 
diameters, however, of both are the same; but the depth 
of this one is 1 or 2 inches less. It is worn out at the 
handle-mark, and shews sign of much use. (Cut No. 6.) 

Mr. Prichard, of Dinam, also possesses several upper 
stones, and amongst them a fragment from Caerleb (a 
well known Roman castrum), figured and described by 
Mr. Wynn Williams in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
whence he procured several of his specimens. The frag- 
ment belonging to Mr. Prichard has radiating grooves 
underneath. It is remarkable that Mr. Prichard has 
only three lower stones of the ordinary round quern, 
while he has several upper ones,—a fact which corre- 
sponds with Mr. Williams’ experience, that the upper 
are more common than the lower ones. 

In addition to the above, the Dinam collection con- 
tains several stone basins, the orifices of which vary in 
diameter from 5 to 12 inches; all of them, found in dif- 
ferent parts of Anglesey, shewing how common the use 
of them was formerly in that island. These latter are 
probably primitive mortars in which the grain was 
merely crushed by pestles. 

Many examples are ornamented in various manners, 
according to the taste and means of individuals. Where 
this ornament does not exist, there is usually, accord- 
ing to Mr. Prichard, a moulding around the mouth of 
the upper stone, the use of which may be to assist in 
the pouring in of the grain. A more elaborate example 
is an upper stone found in the parish of Bal-Maclellan, 
near Galloway, and now the property of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, who have published an account 
of it in the fourth volume of their Proceedings, p. 417. 
It is also given in Mr. Evans’ work, p. 234, and is 
assigned to what is usually termed the late Celtic 
period. It is here reproduced (cut No. 11) with the 
kind permission of the owners, as it shews an advanced 
example of the moulding noticed by Mr. Prichard. 

Another kind of quern is known as the “ pot-quern”, 
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and is here represented from a sketch, by Mr. Williams, 
of an example in the Carnarvon Museum. (Cut Né. 7.) 
Its height is 4 inches; internal diameter, 8 inches. The 
hole for discharge of the meal is 2 inches broad and 3 
high, becoming smaller and much flatter inwardly. A 
similar one, of about the same dimensions, is built into 
a wall at Porthamel. The upper stone fitted in the 
interior, and must have been turned by a handle, pro- 
bably of metal, the opposite extremity of which fitted 
the small hole at the bottom, as shewn in the cut. The 
object of this sgems to be to keep the handle constantly 
upright, as a well fitting stone would be kept in its 
place by the rim. Of the age of this class it is difficult 
to form any opinion, except that it seems to be a much 
later improvement on older querns. 

Another example of the pot-quern is that found in 
East Lothian (cut No. 8), and now in the Museum of 
Antiquities, and here given from a drawing of Pro- 
fessor Westwood from the cut in Professor Wilson’s 
work. Here both stones are preserved, and shew how 
the inner one was worked. The iron ring with which 
the rotating stone was put in motion, Wilson pro- 
nounces a later addition ; and such it must be unless 
the quern itself is modern. Unless the iron ring occu- 
pies the hole for the peg or handle, there were no means 
of working it. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
original inner stone has been replaced by the present 
one, and then furnished with the ring. 

This figure of a human head in this situation is so 
very uncommon that it might be considered unique until 
the discovery of a quern with the same device, but on 
a grander scale, in the Temporary Museum during the 
Meeting of the Association in 1880. This curiosity 
was discovered, many years ago, at Popton, in Rhos- 
crowther parish, on Milford Haven, not far from an 
ancient earthwork, with which it may possibly be con- 
nected. (Cuts 9,10.) It has been called a “ pot-quern”, 
but it differs from those already mentioned, not having 
a flat upper stone like the Scotch example; for the sec- 
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tion here given shews the cavity in which the tenon, as 
it may be called, of the upper stone was worked. Some 
have conjectured it to be Roman, but it is probably 
later ; and all that can be said of it is that it is cer- 
tainly not Celtic. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that while the 
upper stones are frequently more or less ornamented, 
the lower ones are rarely so, The exceptions to the 
rule are those from East Lothian and Pembrokeshire— 
a fact which may give additional interest to them. The 
Popton one, the property of Col. Lambton of Brown- 
slade, has been kindly placed in the new and promising 
Museum at Tenby, the most fitting receptacle for it. 
It is only proper to add that the Society is much in- 
debted to their accomplished and energetic artist, Mr. 
Worthington Smith, for the faithful representation of 
what may be called the most interesting quern not only 
in South Wales, but in some respects even Anglesey 
itself. 

The latest addition to our knowledge of querns will 
be found in a work of a well known Scotch antiquary, 
Arthur Mitchel, M.D., LL.D., The Past in the Present 
(1880, Edinburgh). His statement as to their present 
use is remarkable: “In Scotland rotating querns are 
found in hut-circles, circle-houses, crannogs, and brochs; 
and they certainly may belong to the prehistoric, if not 
to the stone period. Yet they are not only still in use 
in certain parts of Scotland, but they are in common 
use. Those I myself have seen at work I should count, 
not by tens, but by hundreds. They are most nume- 
rous, perhaps, in Shetland; but they are common in 
the Orkney and Hebridean Islands, and in the west 
coast parishes of Sutherland, Ross, and Inverness. They 
can scarcely be called rare. Resting the opinion on 
what I have personally seen, I should be inclined to 
think that a census of the querns still in use in Scot- 
land would shew their numbers to be thousands. This 
mode of grinding corn, a mode which dates from very 
early times, and is also still employed by the savage 
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races of many parts of the world, can, therefore, by no 
means be said to have died out of Scotland. So far 
otherwise is the fact, that there are not only thousands 
of people in Scotland who still use querns, but there 
are people who earn part of their livelihood by making 
and selling them. One man in Shetland, who thus 
occupied himself, I visited ; and I found the selling 
price of a quern to be from 3s. 6d. to 5s. This price is 
lower than it is believed to have once been, because 
querns are now more rudely and less costly made than 
they were of @ld. The cause of this degradation is 
plain; only the poorer people were now the purchasers. 
It would be useless, therefore, to spend time in the 
manufacture of a well finished and ornamented quern, 
because it would find no buyer. The wealthier of the 
community get their bread from the South, or send 
their oats to be ground at the water-mills.” Hence, 
Dr. Michell argues with justice that the ruder made 
querns are probably not so old as those on which so 
much labour has been spent both in the general execu- 
tion and in elaborate ornamentation. He gives a figure 
of one now in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities, 
than which it is not easy to conceive anything rougher ; 
and yet he found it in a cottage in the Island of North 
Yell, where it was still in use, as he ate some of the 
bread made from the meal ground in it. In this in- 
stance the quern was not used on the ground, but on a 
wooden tray, one end of which was let into the wall, 
the other being supported by two rough legs. In Lewis 
houses it is generally placed in the porch ; in Shetland 
it usually stands in the living or day-room. To grind 
the corn on the floor of a rude hut crowded with a 
family, to say nothing of other inmates in the form of 
lambs, calves, etc., would indicate a simplicity too bar- 
barous for the remotest of the western isles. 

Some good specimens also of querns were deposited 
by the late Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, in Harlech Castle, 
where it is to be hoped they will be allowed to remain. 

The following are the cuts referred to: 

















6.—DINAN. 





7.— CARNARVON. 


8.—EAST LOTHIAN. 
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No. 1. Saddle-back quern found in a wall at Treifan, 
near the Braint, Anglesey (p. 33). 

No. 2. Women at quern (p. 36). From Pennant’s 
Scotland. 

No. 3. Upper stone, Rhyddgaer (p. 38). 

No. 4. Upper stone, Blochty, Anglesey (p. 38). 

No. 5. Fragment of upper stone, Treana (p. 38). 

No. 6. Fragment of upper stone, Dinam (p. 39). 

No. 7. Pot-quern, Carnarvon Museum (p. 40). 

No. 8. Pot-quern with human face, East Lothian, 
now in Edinburgh Museum (p. 40). 

No. 9. Carved lower stone of quern, from Poptown, 
near Rhoscrowther (p. 40). 

No. 10. Section of ditto (p. 40). 

No. 11. Upper stone, Bal-Maclellan, near Galloway, 
in Edinburgh Museum. 

K. L. BARNWELL. 
Jan. 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Soon after the commencement of the Third Series of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis (1855), the late Mr. Thos. 
Wright put into the hands of the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones a MS. containing a curious account of the state 
of Anglesey in the seventeenth century, with a view to 
its being printed by the Society. For some reason 
(probably for want of space in the Journal) this was not 
done, and the MS. was returned to Mr. Wright. Sub- 
sequently it was transferred to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
who printed twenty-five copies only, which are now not 
easily procured. Mr. Wright subsequently presented 
his proof-sheets, corrected by himself, to Mr. Barnwell ; 
and as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has kindly given permis- 
sion to the Society to reprint it, it is now presented to 
the members of the Association. 
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Who the author was is, we believe, not known ; but 
he evidently writes from his own knowledge of An- 
glesey, of which island he was probably a native. IEf 
his language is strong on many occasions, there is no- 
thing in it of caricature and abuse, such as marked the 
Torbuck school, which a century later was fond of hold- 
ing up Welshmen and their doings to ridicule. On the 
contrary, our author’s object is evidently to improve 
the condition of his countrymen by pointing out their 
numerous imperfections and shortcomings. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that matters in 
Anglesey were worse than in other parts of Wales or 
England at that period, and even at a much later 
one. Many men now living can remember cases where 
curates managed every Sunday to serve four or five 
churches scattered in different directions; and anxiously 
enough were such duties sought, though their united 
salaries furnished but scanty support for the clergyman 
and his family. But we are more interested in the 
present state than in the past, when non-residence and 
pluralities seem to have been the rule; when rural 
deans and archdeacons were unknown,—for it is only 
within the last fifty years that North Wales had but 
one archdeacon ; and he more nominal than practical, 
for he was supposed to have only one visitation during 
his tenure. How bishops of the time, with bad roads, 
could supervise their flocks, it is difficult to understand. 
If such was the state of the Anglesey clergy at the 
time in question, it was less the fault of the inferior 
clergy than of the general system. Three of the North 
Wales archdeaconries formed part of the endowment of 
the bishops ; the fourth, that of Merioneth, was saved, 
owing to its slender income, which hardly sufficed to 
pay the curate of Llandudno, then an isolated, humble 
village. Now that we have railways and penny posts, 
rural deans selected from our leading clergy, four arch- 
deacons, not endowed like the former one of Merioneth, 
our North Wales Church, if not already, must in a 
short time form a remarkable contrast to that of the 
time when the writer lived. 
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Many and over many, yea far more then in any former 
age, are the Iniquities, sins, wickedness, abuses, and 
disorders, done, committed, and practiced in this little 
Island, of all sorts of men, among all degrees of per- 
sons, from the highest to the lowest, all proceeding out 
of the contemptuous reputation that all manner of men 
have of all laws divine and humane, ecclesiasticall and 
temporall. That scornfull contemning of all laws, and 
of the authority thereof, proceedeth also out of the 
nonchalance and negligence of the rulers, officers, and 
ministers of both laws, in executeing the same in due 
time, and in convenient measure, with due regard to 
Justice, the end of all laws, for the maintenance and 
advancement of which cardinall vertue all laws were 
made and ordeined. Yea, so many and so infinite are 
the abuses and disorders of this unhappy age, that it 
were an infinite labour for any man to remember them 
all in particular; and such habit and power have these 
disorders gotten in and upon the minds of men in this 
depraved time, yea, upon some that have the means, 
and are sworn to repress them, that it presently strik- 
eth a deadly despair in the very inward cogitations of 
their hearts, that with fervent prayer, wish, and cry for 
reformation of those abuses, praying that vices, wicked- 
ness, lewdness, and all manner of filthy Iniquities, were 
utterly abolished, and in their room all good and 
commendable vertues, theoricall and practicall, re- 
established, renewed, reconfirmed: and because despair 
is worthily sorted among the chiefest vices, and ill be- 
comeing the magnanimous heart of a resolute Christian, 
it behoveth then every good and courageous Christian 
man to proclaim open war with this deformed vice, 
despair, the sentinel! of all the rest of her sisters (all 
foul and uglie vices), and armed with fortitude in a 
good quarrell, to endeavour every man in his severall 
vocation to fight manfullie for the suppressing of tri- 
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umphant Iniquity, and for the Restauration of more 
then half conquered good vertues and piety. 

And because in this dangerous war and doubtful 
combat, the weakling and simple man (sans authority) 
can do no greater good, or faithfull service, than cry 
and call, and give the alarum, when the aforesaid ene- 
mies approach :with rage and fury to give the onset 
and assault ; because he hath no weapon in hand, nor 
no force or vigour to wealde and manage a weapon if a 
had it, yet by the crying, the armed and valiant soul- 
diers may awake, and take sufficient notice to stand to 
their manlie defence. As we read that the Capitol in 
Rome, the chiefest fortress of the then chiefest city in 
Western parts of the world, was once defended from a 
dangerous surprize of an huge army by the only means 
and confused, goggling alarum of a poor flock of geese. 
Let us therefore poor souls cry, make a great noise, and 
exclaime against vices that seek to overune us, and 
almost have overwhelmed us, for we have a good hope 
yet left, and provided by the omnipotent God for our 
comfort in this dangerous time ; for if the well-spring 
and source or head of the fountain be clear, pure, and 
wholesome, the danger is not so much, though some of 
the extreamest channells issuing and derived from the 
fountain, to water the hardened fields of this litle 
Island with the rainie drops of Justice, be somewhat 
troubled and corrupted; we have an heroicall, vertuous, 
good King, and very honourable and righteous magis- 
trates to govern under him, in the most eminent and 
chiefest places of command, who provide wholesome 
Laws and minister pure justice to their Inferiours: I 
mean our immediate chiefest Rulers within this Island. 
But the contagion begins to take place amongst our- 
selves, those smaller pipes, as from whom we are to 
receive and drawe Christaline Justice, are only infected, 
and unhappily intoxicated with ignorance, pride, par- 
tiality, affection, avarice, and other passions, and chieflie 
and specially with negligence and remissness in dis- 
chargeing their severall and respective obliged duties. 
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Let us, therefore, cry so lowd as that these superior 
Magistrates, the greater instruments in this body poli- 
tick, may hear our lamentations, and if need be, till the 
Head and well-spring itself (our just and soveraigne 
good King) may take this alarum, and questionless we 
shall be heard, we shall see our contagious and cor- 
rupted ministers of both laws scoured, cleansed, puri- 
fied, and corrected. And they being once cleared and 
thoroughlie reformed, we shall see the course of Justice 
derived from the said originall fountain, and conveyed 
through the aforementioned superior conduits, to run 
clearly through our immediate Ministers, to moisten 
and water the fields of our consciences as pure as the 
very Christaline itself. The force whereof will quickly 
choake up all the predominant vices that now-a-days 
raigne and domineer over us; and then God will be 
reconciled with us, his honour will begin again to 
flourish, the Laws of his Majestie and of the land, with 
due respect will be observed, charity will gather some 
heat, all kind of vertues will wax green, and we shall 
be reduced again to a happy estate in our present Pil- 
grimage in this life, within this litle, sweet Island. 
First therefore, let us cry and complaine against our 
secular and lay ministers, and officers of Justice, such as 
are sworne, according to the laws, to suppress all abuses 
and disorders happening especially our Justices of the 
peace ; who although they dayly minister innumerable 
occasions of complaint, for their palpable and affectionate 
partiality, in the manageing of their authorities, yet we 
will, for this time, pass over with silence their indirect 
proceedings in matter between partie and partie; and 
we will only complain of three especial, and general 
enormities, wherewith the estate our whole Island is 
half choked up already, which happeneth only by their 
sloth, remissness, and meer negligence whereof ensueth 
infinite mischiefs and inconveniences, as namely super- 
abundance of rogues, and beggers of all sorts, and con- 
fused diversity of measures and waights, and multipli- 
city of tipplings and ale-houses. Of these three severall 
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and mischievous plagues, that heavily oppress the 
honester sort of men in this Island, I will only speak 
and that as brief as I possibly can, at leastwise, with 
far more brevity then the cause requireth, against these 
enormities divers complaints have been heretofore made 
by divers persons. To the Kings Majesties Chief 
Justices of the great Sessions, of the same County, who 
ever, and always took orders, and gave good and 
learned exhortations, to the Justices of peace for the 
suppressing and reforming of the premises. But what 
followed ? forsooth, the Justices of peace at first, would 
seem to take the matter in hand very fervently, and 
would go to work very roundly ; But ever against the 
times appointed for the execution of these good orders, 
their heat would be allayed, and every man falling in 
his severall humour; some of pride, and disdaine that 
they should: be directed by the Justices of Assize, in 
matters belonging to their own authorities, others for 
some private gaine, or profit, others, for favour to the 
offenders, or to some of them, and all for some one or 
other such corruptible regarde, and inconsiderate re- 
spect, would absolutely neglect the service, and suffer 
all disorders to growe on, statu quo prius, without any 
further reformation or amendment, for the greatest 
fruit of their labour, would be no more, then threatening 
some of the offenders, coniving at others, encouraging 
some to proceed without any regard of law, to do what 
themselves best pleased, and so to suffer all malefactors 
and transgressors of the Law to escape without im- 
punitie. In so much that still upon every attempt, or 
shew of reformation, for want of due execution, all kind 
of abuses and disorders complained against did, and do, 
dayly encrease, multiply and superabound: yea, and 
some of our Justices are so far from intending to do so 
much good to their country in generall, that they do not 
only omit to punish the delinquents, but also do incense, 
as far forth, as in them lieth, the common people to con- 
ceive ill of those that seek and endeavour to procure 
any such information at all: And for example thereof, I 
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will not stick to touch one instance taken out of many 
the like. In July sessions 1612 one among the rest, 
observing as well the drought, which that summer 
made the earth flinty, hard and barren, and also the in- 
finite great quantity of corne then consumed in riotness, 
and drunkness, took courage by way of a petition, to 
acquaint the Justices of the great sessions therewith. 
Those Reverend Judges caused the Petition to be pub- 
licly read in open Court, whereupon, not only the 
uniform voice of the Country proclaimed the effect of 
the said petition to be most true, but the Justices of the 
Peace themselves, voluntarily confess’d that there was 
not a word untrue, in the said Petition. The said 
Reverend Judges hearing as well of such disorders, 
so universally confess’d of all sorts, as also of the 
danger the poor Island, was like to fall in, for want of 
bread, the next ensueing year made an excellent, 
learned, pathetical short exhortation to have the abuses 
reformed, and the said mischief publickly prevented, 
and took exceeding good order, for the reformation 
aforesaid, causeing the Justices of the peace of every 
severall limit, to consider, who were those that were fit 
(respecting the credit of their severall persons, the con- 
veniency of their places of abode, and all other necessary 
circumstances,)to keep tipplings, and ale-houses causeing 
the order, and their names to be registred of Record by 
the pronotharie of the said Court, directing the Justices 
of peace in their severall limits, immediately without 
delay, to make assemblies, to enquire of all abuses, 
especially touching Tipplers, rogues, and false measures, 
and so to licence those that were registred of record, 
and to cut of, and suppress all the rest, with all speed 
and celerity: But what followed? The Justice of the 
peace (of some of the limits at least) defer’d this 
service, till toward the end of August, and then in the 
heat of our harvest called great assemblies accordingly ; 
and in one of those assemblies a Justice of the Peace 
did not stick openly to say unto the people, that such 
a man alone (nameing the aforementioned petitioner) 
4TH SHR., VOL. XII. 4 
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was the only cause of their said trouble, then in the 
middest of harvest time, when every man had then been 
better occupied in harvest business, then in such un- 
seasonable troubles: And in good sooth, it was in some 
sens true: for the Country was thereby indeed troubled, 
and not a whit bettered: for after a very diligent 
Inquisition made, and a great many offenders of all sorts 
presented, there was not so much, as one man punished 
nor not one indemnified, in so much as in one peny, or 
penyworth of their goods, except such as gave private 
bribes, and such as were licenced to keep tipplings 
those very foolishly payd 2s. a piece for their licences, 
whereas the rest as many as would, and could, kept, and 
still do keep tipplings unlawfull gameing and all kind of 
disorders without restraint, punishment, or contra- 
dicting, as hereafter shall be more at large shewed : 
But what followed the year ensueing? Marie, the staff 
of bread which ever was wont to superabound in this 
Island so much, as some do write, that this Island for 
that cause, was by antiquity stiled, Monn the mother of 
Wales, (because in all extreamity of dearth, the neigh- 
bour countreys, were by it plentifully relieved) was so 
short and so scant among us, the ensueing summer that 
had not we been relieved from France, Ireland, and 
other strange Countreys, with corn, we had died by 
famine in heaps, in such sort as that we had been a 
pityfull, and a lamentable spectacle to all beholders. 
And first to speake of beggars, rogues, vagabonds, 
and idlers, we have an infinite number of them, and of 
divers sorts that live, and lead an idle life, wandring 
abroad over all the countrey from house to house, and 
from place to place, in heaps and troops, some men, 
some women ; some old, some young ; some weak, some 
strong ; some poor, some rich ; and all at their own will 
and pleasure, without any rule, order, restraint, or pro- 
hibition. Their number is grown infinite, as well of our 
own home bred beggars as also incomers, from ail parts 
of our neighbour countreys; and at some time of the 
year they swarme and fill the whole island insomuch 
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that many housholders are forced in answering them, to 
bestow more food in a month, then wouid serve their 
own family in a fortnight. And as the time groweth 
on, so do they increase in number dayly and no marvel, 
for they live the best and easiest life of all others, in the 
carnall judgment of witty worldlings. For they can 
get by begging not only their necessary food and 
rayment with ease, but also many of them will spend 
largely upon good ale, in these our blind tipplings ; and 
what they cannot get by begging, shall be largely sup- 
plyed, by stealing and pilferings. I have heard of late, 
an understanding Gentleman, to observe that the third 
part of our people in this Island are beggers and half 
those to be thieves and stealers. And truely his sup- 
position was not much amiss, if we do but consider of 
all sorts of men that with reason may be comprehended 
under the name of beggers, for alas! those that have no 
means of themselves, and yet live, and lead an idle life, 
whatsoever they pretend, may go for currant under that 
title of beggers, wherof to omit the weak and impotent, 
as well old as young, and those that are blind, lame, 
impotent, and diseased, and all that may be lawfully 
admitted to beg; There are many sorts of strong, 
sturdie, and rich beggers as namely to remember some 
of them, there are many counterfeit soldiers and these 
by shewing some artificial fears of their own makeing 
must have meat, and of some will have money: There 
are also a great many Bedlems, that be strong, active, 
and lustie fellows, these go well apparell’d, and have a 
kind of set speech, and rhetoricall oration to be 
delivered at every door, and can sing out some odd song 
withall ; And they forsooth, must have the best meat 
and speciallie the best drink in every house, and money 
of the better sort, they are skilfull in pedegree, and have 
an exquisite cuning in glavering and flatterie and by 
that means, can with great facility bring some of our 
Justices of peace and others into a fools Paradise, and 
so live at will, and wallow in drunkenness, lecherie, 


thieverie, and all other villanie sans check or con- 
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troulment. We have also many Idlers that will be 
counterfeit soldiers, nor cannot be Bedlems, but go 
abroad, from House to House, under the name of 
labourers, wanting place of services, And as soon as a 
man takes up one of these, and puts him to work, he 
will presently make a sure escape, far from those parts, 
such felicity they find in this idle drowsie life of beg- 
ging. Some there are also so blinded with insatiable 
avarice, that in time of dearth can leave their own 
Houses, and grain yards stored with corn, and grain, and 
their fields with cattle, and put themselves, their wives, 
and some of their family in beggerlie apparell, and so 
betake themselves to the furthest parts of the Countrey, 
where they are less known, to cry, crave and beg for a 
month, or two, that their store at home, may be the 
better spared. I might here speak of pedlers, tinkers, 
and fiddlers, with a whole rabblement of such idle de- 
vouring drones, that wander abroad, and live idlie to 
devour and wast, that which the painfull husband-men 
get with the sweat of their browes, travel and industry ; 
All these for the most part, besides their beastlie 
drunkeness, carry a rout of queans, whores, and 
children after them, and have more skill in lying, 
cogging, swearing, blaspheaming, and stealing, then the 
infernal devils themselves. And where art, and cunning, 
fail them, they will not stick in time, and place con- 
venient to threat, and commit force, or violence. Of 
this we have lately had so many experiments, that it 
would seem incredible, to those that live where order 
and discipline is observed to hear the tenth part thereof 
recounted, especially of stealing; for in winter last, 
from the beginning of November till the end of 
February, when the nights were long and dark, there 
was nothing so common, as complaints in all parts of 
the countrey, of some stealing or other, there was almost 
none free, from some losses in that behalf, for muttons, 
gees, turkies, capons, hens, pullets, ducks, and all kind 
of poultries, were stoln in abundances, and for an 
instance, there was one gentlemen that had 36 capons 
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stoln from him in less than 20 days; Breaking of barns, 
and grain-yards, and stealing of corn and grain by loads 
and horse loads, was too common ; Stealing of cloth, 
linnen and apparrell, and pilling of sheep was over rife. 
To be brief, the loss of the Countrey is infinite, and if 
it were possible to gather a collection of all, it would 
growe to a thing incredible; for it is certain and 
affirmed by many, that there was more felonies and 
petit larcenies committed in this Island, this last 
winter, then in any seaven years of this age, before this 
time. And all this mischief proceedeth from the neg- 
lect of officers, in suffering such offenders to escape with 
impunity. And if this remiss cours, will be still con- 
tinued with these men, it will encourage them to wax 
the more and more audacious, in their villanies. And 
what then shall we expect.? But that at last, they 
will combine and gather into societies, if not into a 
head, among themselves, and in a short space, bring the 
whole Island into confusion. Let God provide some 
speedy remedy, to prevent this, and other mischiefs. 
Besides all these afuremenconed sorts of beggers we 
have many others, which were very long to recount in 
particular with their manner of begging, and infinite 
abuses and inconveniencies thereupon depending, only 
I will glance at some of them. As namely, we have 
never a church or chappell, upon any sabbath or holy 
day, without a gathering of alms, or a Cymhortha, as 
we term it, and many of these will presently drop from 
the Church to the ale-house, and there for that evening 
will be as drunk as a beast, upon the alms of the Parish. 
And some, upon some colourable pretence or other, can 
procure a license from the Justices of peace, for that 
purpose which is a foul abuse, for while every lewd 
villain is permitted and licenced in this manner, those 
that be in extreamitie of need indeed must fare the 
worse for it; I have seen of late, and it much grieved 
my heart to see and consider the same. A lewd, 
lascivious, lying, treacherous drunkard, having obtained 
his Majesties letters Patent, under the great seal of 
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England, to gather alms for one whole year, in divers 
shires and counties, under the pretence of an infinite 
loss that he had sustained by fire, which (as by his 
letters testimonial, under the hands of 5 of the greatest 
members of this province of North Wales, appeared) 
had utterly consumed three of his houses to ashes and 
cinders, to his loss of I know not of what great deal 
of substance ; whereas the vile rogue had but a poor 
cottage, with a little front only burnt, where his married 
wife, that lived by begging, harboured in the night 
time, he keeping with other lewd light huswifes that 
he had at his command, And I dare affirm it, upon my 
knowledge and conscience, and shall have the testimony 
of all the neighbours with me, that his said whole loss 
might well have been made up and repaired with 8 or 
10s, or under. And was # not a lamentable thing to 
see the great seal of England, and the name of his 
sacred Majestie, so far abysed as to be a means to 
maintaine whordom and drunkennesse. And I much 
marvail how those five eminent persons, chiefest, for 
command and authority in these parts, were so far 
beguiled as to subscribe to such a testimonial, for I 
dare affirm, upon mine own knowledge, that the best 
three of those five men never sawe the said cottage, and 
do believe in conscience, that the other two never knew 
or observed the same. Let all wise men conceave what 
use a lewd fellow would make of such a licence; for he 
gathered much, where he was less known and consumed 
the same as fast in all wickedness and villany. I 
brought in this instance purposely for a caveat to all 
Magistrates, to be less prodigall of such untrue testi- 
monies: Besides this kind of Cymhortha we have many 
other fashions of begging: especially every married 
couple must go a begging the year after they be 
married, though many of them have well to live of 
their own. The men go in sowing harvest abroad to 
begg grain and seed, and in corne harvest to gather. . . 
kes, and thraves of corn over all the countrey where 
they can reach, und the good young wife must take an 
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old impudent drabb with her, that can alleadge either 
kindred, alliance, nurserie, or some affinity or other, with 
all men. And in this manner, you shall find them go 
by couples from door to door, over all the countrey, from 
the beginning of June till midd August: Insomuch, 
that you shall many a day, see half a dozen or half a 
score couples of these at an honest man’s door, useing 
all kinds of Rhetoricall perswasions to beg cheeses, 
wool, hemp, flax and such commodities: And these 
are called by us (Gwragedd Cowsa) that is chees 
gatherers: some perhaps would think those to be not 
much prejudicial to the common good : but’ those are 
deceived, for besides that there’s a special law provided 
against these, and all such kind of roguerie and begging, 
I could detect a number of abuses and villanies, com- 
mitted under the shadow of this pretence: and there- 
fore would wish it were repressed &c. There are also 
another kind of people that would scorne to be called 
beggers, and yet being considered n re vera may well be 
comprehended under the generall term of beggers, and 
those are such of the pensioners of the countrey, as go 
under the name of maimed souldiers, that are no 
souldiers indeed, and that either were never in the 
wars, or being there, never did any good service at all, 
or lost a drop of their blood at the hand of an enemy. 
But rather drop into the List of Pensioners, by some 
unlawfull favour or some preposterous means or other, 
and those also of the lewdest sort of idle villains, as 
drunkards, whoremasters, incestuous persons, and such 
like notable delinquents. And if but a few of these 
copesmates had crept into the catalogue of our pen- 
sioners, the matter had been more tollerable: But to 
the countreys great grief, and wrong, the greatest part 
of our unruly pensioners consist of these rakehells, and 
such like ; and yet all admitted by our good Justices of 
the peace, for some corrupt consideration or other: 
Thus this laudable law enacted for the relief of true 
hearted souldiers that loos their blood, and limbs, in the 
service of their Prince and countrey is now most 
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wickedly converted, to maintain a number of the 
lewdest persons, and least worthy of respect in the 
common wealth : a thing much to be pitied, and pity 
but it were for shame reformed. 

In the reare of all noysome beggers I will, in a word 
or two, toutch and remember our milkwifes, and these 
are not few but very many in number, and of all others 
most pernicious, for they dwell over night in cottages 
that they have of their own, sometimes two or three 
together in a cottage (meer repugnant to the statutes 
of Inmates). And these walk abroad in the day time, 
with their pitchers under colour, to gather some milke 
from house to house, and know the humor of all men, 
especially the good wife of every house, and can tell and 
devise news from all parts, and rip up all the neighbours 
most secret faults, and have all the craft of the devil to 
glaver, flatter, and insinuate unto fools, whereby they 
sowe so many strifes and discentions between neighbours 
that scarce shall you find three neighbours but two of 
them are at enmity among themselves; and thereof 
ensueth infinite and innumerable inconveniences to all 
men in generall. And with all these idle drabbs have 
the faculty, of all others, to provoke and allure mens 
children and servants to steal from their own Parents 
and masters all such grain, butter, cheese, and such 
trashes as they can come by, and will receive them into 
their cottages and make a light sale of them, and so 
part the bootie as please themselves. I have myself 
felt the grief of this inconveniency so far, that I would 
pursue this abuse over many leaves, if it were not that I 
have been over tedious already. And I woulde to God 
that my self alone, and none but I, did feel the smart 
of this plagueing practice. But I think that few or 
none in this Island are free from loss in this respect, the 
thing is so rife and so common. 

All these aforementioned beggers and beggings pro- 
ceed from idleness, which was one of the sins of Sodom, 
as the holy prophet Ezekiel recounteth it, saying, Ecce 
hee fuit iniquitas Sodome sororis tus, superbia, saluri- 
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tas (sic) panis et abundantia et otium ipsius, et filiarum 
ejus &c, And no marvail that so many villanies are dayly 
committed by these idle droanes, seing the spirit of God 
sayeth, Multam enim malitiam docuit otiositas. And 
to that end Plato and Cato were wont to say, that men 
in doing nothing did learn to do evil. St. Ambrose 
calleth idleness the pillow of Satan. 

Neither have our Justices of the peace not so much 
as a thought or a good purpose for the reformation of 
these rogues, although we have many laws made to that 
end, and that they are sworn to observe those laws and 
statutes, among others. But their oaths they observe. 
herein as well as in other matters belonging to their 
offices, as dayly experience sheweth. Marie, sometimes 
they will take matters in hand so hotly that a man 
would ween they would do wonders. But presently, 
before their business takes effect, you shall find them so 
allayed that a man might think they never purposed 
any such good. As for an example of the matter we 
have now in hand: upon the publication of the late 
statute for the erecting of a house of correction in every 
countrey, under pain of a penalty to be inflicted upon 
them, for want of executeing the same statute, good 
God! what hast they made for to assemble together, to 
devise a convenient course for the performance of that 
law (for fear of the rood, if I be not deceived), presently 
they agreed (as indeed they are very prone) to cast a 
Taxation upon the Countrey, for the erecting of this 
house of correction; thereupon in some parts of the 
countrey this mise was never cessed, in other parts it 
was cessed, but never leavied, in some parts it was 
cessed and leavied, and since converted to another use. 
But in that:part of the Island which ever feeleth the 
greater grief of their misgovernment this Taxacon was 
cessed and leavied, and never repayd again, but still 
remaineth in their hands, or where they know, even to 
this day, let the poor Inhabitants complaine and murmur 
never so much thereat. And thus our poor countrey is 
used by her own principall members, that ought to have 
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the greatest care of her good. And our new House of 
Correction smothered in the very Embryo, and they leye 
open for the penalty of the said statute, to any that will 
aime at their nakedness. And by this means, and by 
many such experiments of their loose government, no 
marvail that we have the number of our rogues and 
vagabonds so far multiplyed, and they also so cocksure, 
and so bold to commit all villanies the Devil can put 
into their heads, hereof ensueth the infinite felonies of 
late committed, and the diversity of actions of slanders 
dayly brought by known thieves against them whose 
goods they steal, thereby redoubling the poor simple 
mens wrong. And now it is come to that pass that 
thieves will not stick to burn their houses over their 
heads, in the night time, when they are fast asleep, 
that will offer to lay any such matters to their charge. 

And if these escape with impunity, let wise men con- 
sider into what case honest men shall be brought unto 
shortly. Oh Lord! how long shall we groan under the 
Burthen of these abuses, and gape for a Reformation ? 
Have we no hope left in this depraved age, to see these 
and such like abuses repressed? Oh! that we had not 
in exchange for our Justices of Peace, those Indian 
Philosophers, whom the Greeks call Gymnosophiste, 
who, for punishment of Idleness, were accustomed at 
dinner time not to give any meat to those that could 
labour, unless they perceived that they had well deserved 
to be fed, by their Travel and Industry, and he or she 
that could work, and did not work, should not eat: the 
fittest punishment that ever for that offence could be 
inflicted. Could the Pagans, in their times, find out a 
Licurgus, a Solon, yea, and a Draco, to make severe 
laws against Idlers and Loyterers, and to execute them? 
And many common-wealths, especially the Lacedemo- 
nians, Egyptians, and Romans, had Censors purposely 
ordained to take exact accompt how every living man 
in the common-wealth lived. And cannot our Christian 
Magistrates find out a means to shake off their drowsi- 
ness, and to execute some of so many excellent laws 
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as remain in force in this flourishing Common-wealth 
against these putrified limbs of our body politick? But 
suffer all men to live according to our own corrupt 
nature. Macrobius, in his book, De somno Scipionis, 
menconeth of an ancient Law amongst the Hetruscians, 
much observed, and since practised by the Romans: 
That in every Town through their dominions, upon the 
first day of the year, everyone appeared before the 
Magistrate or chief Ruler of the place to render accompt 
of their life and manner of living, and those that were 
found to live an idle, loytering life, were heavily punished. 
For the ancient Laws of flourishing Republiques, and 
the duty of Magistrates in this respect, I will not 
presume in this place to commemorate, my purpose 
being only to discover the abuse, and to complaine and 
implore for Reformation. And for this time let that 
suffice which I have already written concerning the 
same. 





OF THE DIVERSITY OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


As concerning measures and weights I know not 
what is more necessary to be duely observed among 
civil and well governed people then uniformity of 
weights and measures, for that is agreeable to Justice, 
honesty, and truth, whereas the diversity of confused 
weights and measures openeth the way to all fraud and 
guile, and to commit infinite mischiefs besides, whereof 
ensueth a number of inconveniences; as this little 
Island may well bear witness, by many millions of 
experiences happening dayly within the same. The 
necessity whereof may well appear, as well by the pro- 
vidence of this wise Common wealth of England, in 
providing so many good laws for the establishing and 
preserving of true and just weights and measures, as 
may be seen in Magna Charta, and among the Statutes 
of Edward the first, Edward the 3rd, and Henry the 
7th, and others. As also by the endeavour of the Devil 
and. his adherents, in withstanding so many good orders, 
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as of late have been taken by the justices of the great 
Sessions of North Wales, for the conformity of measures 
within this and the next adjoyning Countrey, wherein 
the more pains and travell have been taken about the 
same, the more diversity of confused measures are every 
where used, as anon shall be partly toutched, what shall 
we talk of the Laws and ordinances of man in this 
respect, while we have the authority of so many 
passages of the laws of God himself to warrant the 
same, for we read in Leviticus: Statera justa, et equa 
sunt pondera, justus modius zquusque sextarius. And 
in Deutronomy it is written, non habebis in Sacculo 
diversa pondera, majus et minus: non erit in Domo tua 
modius major et minor. Pondus habebis justum et 
verum et modius sequalis et verus erit tibi. In the 
Prophet Ezekiel we read thus, Statera justa, et ephi 
justum, et Batus justus erit vobis ephi et, batus' eequalis 
et minus mensuree erunt. And to shew yet more clearly 
the will and pleasure of God in this behalf, we find it 
recorded in the divine volumes of God’s own book thus, 
pondus et statera indicia Domini sunt. And in another 
place of the same book, Statera dolosa abominatio est 
apud Deum, et pondus zequum voluntas ejus, and again, 
Pondus et pondus, mensura et mensura utriumque 
abominabile est apud Deum. And in the Prophet 
Micah we read that God, threatening his people for 
useing of false weights and measures, saith, Numquid 
justificabo Rateram (?) impiam et sanelli pondera dolosa. 
By these and many other places of Scripture may be 
evidently gathered how pleasing it is to the blessed 
Jehovah to use and observe uniform and true weights 
and measures, and how abominable a thing it is in his 
sight to use and maintaine the contrary. But now let 
us consider a little how conformable we are to these 
sacred laws, both of God and man. In our late Queens 
time we had ordinarily two sorts of usuall measure of 
corn in this Island, takeing their denomination of the 
two usuall markets of Bewmares and Carnarvon, whom 
this Countrey doth frequent; for the East and the 
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North part of this little Island resort most commonly 
to Bewmares, and the South and West part thereof 
frequent Carnarvon Market over the water. Neither of 
these Towns had the true measure established to be the 
standard of England, called Winchester measure, but 
rather a kind of measure used by custom in each of 
them, and takeing name of the Town where it was used. 
And Carnarvon bushel was then wont to be bigger then 
Bewmares bushel, by the one eight part or thereabouts. 
But the mischief was that these measures were not per- 
manent and settled, especially in Carnarvon, but rather 
- almost yearly altered and changed, according to the will 
and pleasure of the officers and Clerks of those Markets. 
And the greater mischief it was, that in each of these 
Towns there were always divers bushels, all differing in 
quantity among themselves, and which is worse of all, 
it went for true, that in some houses, especially amongst 
the malt women, there were two severall bushels, the 
one bigger to buy barly, and the other lesser to sell 
malt. So that the Countrey did not know for their 
hearts what measure to send to the markets, such 
chopping and changing, and such cogging and foisting 
were there amongst them. This being of late years 
shewed and complained to the Justices of the great 
sessions, divers good and commendable orders have been 
published for the establishing of the true Winchester 
bushel in either of these Towns; much pains and some 
cost have been bestowed in procureing these orders to 
be performed. But what followed? And what good 
hath the countrey reaped thereby? Marie, the self 
same event as we have seen in these depraved times 
to take place in other matters that were assayed to be 
reformed, especially in the suppressing of tipplings, for 
always after every meeting, like Hydra his head, we 
had two for one, and their villanies still increase with 
their number, and so it doth to this day. So in this 
business, we see, and have those that prosecuted and 
followed this Reformation to be cursed, reviled, threat- 
ned, and abused beyond all reason ; And the measures 
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three times more diverse and more confuse than ever 
before: for in Bewmares, where there was before but 
the name of one measure, though diverse bushels much 
differing in quantity went under the name of that one, 
now they profess two severall measures, give them 
severall names: the one they call the water measure 
(which is the biggest), the other is the Town measure, 
with the one they did use the last dear Summer to buy 
corn of strangers, and with the other to sell the same 
to their neighbours; but in Carnarvon theres now three 
severall measures, all used to severall purposes, called 
the greater, the lesser, and the middle measure, and so 
many subdivisions of those also, and so many abuses 
thereon depending, as the iniquity of man coulde devise. 
A man shall not there have a bushel to measure his 
corn or meal unless he pay towle for the same; and 
when towle be paid, he shall not measure it himself, 
but he must look upon a drabb corrupted by the buyer 
to measure his corn or meal, who (let a man do what he 
will) will beguile the seller, by diverse slights and cog- 
ging shifts, of the tenth part of his market at least. 
Thus are we so fast sticked in the mire of iniquity, that 
the more we strive and struggle to get out, the more 
we sink into the same, till at last we shall be over- 
whelmed. And this hath put all good and honest men 
almost out of hope to obtain any reformation of this 
and other abuses. And surely experience sheweth it to 
be a greater piece of work then a man would deem it 
at first to be, because we have none to execute with 
effect the goodly laws and laudable orders made, or to 
be made, to that purpose. And if we had ministers 
fitting and willing and fully authorized to reform this 
abuse, it were very necessary that the matter should 
be redressed from the very foundation. For we had of 
late in Bewmares, when the last order was taken for 
the establishing of Winchester measure, two honest 
gentlemen for officers in the same Town, very good 
members of the same corporation, whom I the more 
boldly commend because they are now both dead, and 
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in their life deserved much commedation. These two, 
or one of them, did undertake to sett up a true bushel 
according to the lawfull measure of Winchester, which 
being performed, and many bushels both in Town and 
Countrey made correspondent thereto, all sealed and 
marked, within a short time it was boasted abroad that 
it was not indeed the true Winchester measure, but 
rather somewhat lesser then the same ; which report 
procured such loathsomeness in all men in generall, and 
such a dispair of Reformation, that the established 
measures were and are neglected, and things grown to 
that confusion as never the like had been seen before. 
Therefore I hold it were a good and a convenient course 
that there were provided at the common charge of the 
countrey, one brass bushel in every market Town, 
stamped with the seal of the Tower of London, and a 
good treene bushel of dry wood, to be duely and justly 
made by the brazen bushel, to be delivered to every 
high constable in the countrey; and Proclamations 
made to bring in all the bushels in Town and every 
severall hundred to be reformed thereafter, and all the 
rest to be broken, burnt, and suppressed ; and especial 
men to be appointed once at, least in every year, to see 
and view all measures upon their oaths, to present all 
men that should buy or sell by any other measure then 
the uniform Bushel and parts thereof so settled. And 
a good sound penalty (I could wish it were felony) to 
be inflicted upon whosoever would presume to trans- 
gress in that respect. And then the poor and the 
simple should not be so much beguiled and deceived as 
now they are. But all men in generall, both rich and 
poor, high and lowe, great and small, should have the 
selfe same measure. The abuse is not only in measure 
of corne, which is far more confuse and out of frame 
then here hath been declared. 

But also in measures of lenth, in liquid measures, 
and in weights. Of each of these there are diverse 
sorts. And first, for measure of length, we have two 
usuall yards as commonly used as we do our two hands: 
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the one is the Welsh yard, the other the English. The 
English yard. is certain and known, and being reduced 
from a known ground, and allowed by the law, the 
other is uncertaine and unlawfull, and the ground 
thereof (to me at least) unknown, but taken to be some 
34 or 32 inches, or much there abouts, longer then the 
English yard. The one is used by all merchants, mer- 
cers, pedlers, masons, carpenters, land meeters, and 
others ; the other by all taylors, weavers, fullners, hus- 
wifes, and such like, etc. And this is one inconvenience 
that ariseth of the use of these two yards: let a Coun- 
trey huswife upon the street sell a piece of cloth toa 
mercer by the yard, it must be measured by the Welsh 
yard; and let that huswifes owne husband, or any 
other follow the mercer close by the heels to the shop, 
and there agree with him for the same piece of cloth, 
or any part thereof, by the yard, and it shall be in- 
stantly measured with the English yard. 

In like manner we have in liquid measures two seve- 
rall gallons, the English and Welsh gallon, and both 
uncertaine and differing so much among themselves, 
especially the Welsh, as the humor and consciences of 
men differ. The Welsh gallon (wherewith is usually 
measured butter, tallowe, hony, and the like), is thought 
to be seaven quarts and a half, or, as some hold, eight 
quarts English ; and of this diversity insulteth many 
abuses too long here to repeat. 

In weights, besides the Troy weight used by gold- 
smiths, we have the Avoir-du-pois weight used by mer- 
chants and mercers; and withall we have another kind 
of Pound used in this countrey, called Pwys y garregw- 
lan, or the wool pound. By this is weighed all butter 
and chees sold in the countrey, all yarn, wool, hemp, 
flax, tallow, and many other commodities. By this all 
our huswives deliver their yarn to the weavers ; and 
these are so diverse and uncertain, that look how many 
huswives and weavers, so many diverse pounds : hereof 
insulteth many strifes' and contentions between them, 
and very many actions in the base courts, and many of 
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them determined by wilfull perjury, which is so com- 
mon in base courts as drunkards in the ale-house. This 
pound is taken by some to be 43", by some 43", and by 
others 5" of the Avoir-du-pois, but so diverse and un- 
certaine that it would require a pretty volume to lay 
down in particular all the known abuses that ariseth 
thereof. Neither would it be nothing amiss to examine 
now and then the Avoir-du-pois so much used by our 
merchants, mercers, and pedlers; for some will not 
stick to say that they are somewhat lighter then the 
London weights. For mine own part I cannot affirm 
it, because (besides report) I: have no warrant for it. 
And yet I must uphold mine own countrey Proverb 
which saith: Ni waeth cowir er ei chwilis ; that is, 
The honest man is nothing impaired by being serched. 
Even so, by examining their weights, either their fals- 
hood would be detected or their honesty better ap- 
proved, which might prove very profitable to the com- 
mon good. 





OF ALE-HOUSES AND TIPPLINGS. 


Now we are come to say somewhat of the third abuse 
before mentioned, that is, of the schools of drunkenesse, 
which are the ale-houses and tipplings that are suffered 
at randome to run the race, and to practice all the 
villanies, that the enemy of mankind can devise... These 
be they that do not only consume in excess and riot 
the better part of the fruit of the earth, which God 
sendeth for the relief of mankind, but also have already 
corrupted the most part of our labourers and craftsmen 
with this beastly vice of drunkeness. These made them 
that were wont with great Industry to till the earth, 
to become, some liers, some thieves, many of them loy- 
terers, and almost all drunkards ; for those that tipple 
overnight in an ale-house cannot, nor will not, the next 
morrowe perform their ordinary work, but must needs 
spend some part of the ensueing day in sleeping and 
slumbering, and some part thereof in devising with 
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themselves what to steal from their masters to fall to 
it afresh the next night following. These Tipplers 
have a thousand slights to allure and entice mens 
children and servants, to spoyle their parents and mas- 
ters, for to get wherewithall to maintaine this and 
other lewd practices incident to the same. There be 
some of our said Ale-houses that have a barrell or two 
of good ale drunk in a week; and let them be privily 
watched in the day time, and many a day you shall not 
see two pots drunk in one of them ; but all their drink 
is consumed in the night. And this is one reason that 
we have of our more tipplings in Winter then in Sum- 
mer, because the summer nights are too short for their 
purpose. And thus with drunken soppes and sweet 
morcells these dampned villains have beréft us of our 
best means for tillage by intoxicateing not only our 
mechanicks, but also almost all sorts with drunkeness. 
They can entice our gentlemen to haunt their pesti- 
ferous dens with unlawfull gameing and lechery, and 
our servants and labourers with thievery, and all sort 
with drunkeness. They buy their corn, mutton, and 
ep be and other commodities, where they can have it 

est cheap; and who give a better penyworth than the 
theefe that takes it up for nothing. These Ale-house 
keepers have, and will have, all such attractive entice- 
ments that may be, to draw all sorts of men to their 
poysoned nests. They must have tobacco, for sooth, to 
allay the foaming froth of their strong liquor ; and pre- 
sently they must quash the smoak with the self same 
liquor. So that these good fellows cannot be without 
both ; the one for a remedy to the other, as they sup- 
pose, whereas, in truth, both are the Devil’s bait to 
catch them with his hook for their utter undoing. And 
the most of our Ale-houses have a Punke besides; for 
if the good hostess herself be not so well shaped as she 
may serve the turn in her own proper person, she must 
have a maid to fill pots that shall be fitting for the 
purpose. And this is one especial cause that when 
these Tipplers are complained upon to the Justices of 
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the great sessions for some offence or other, they can- 
not want some of the better sort to plead in their be- 
half. I cannot, and it is not my purpose at this time 
to discover the tenth part of the villanies and of the 
wicked abuses that are dayly practiced by means of 
these corrupt and rotten members of this body politick, 
but rather to shew the just grief of the countrey in 
generall against our justices of the peace, that do not 
only suffer and permit as many as will to follow this 
trade, but also do cherish and maintaine some of them 
for no good purposes. 

Diverse complaints have been heretofore made of this 
abuse, especially in July 1612, upon the great fear of 
dearth that happened the year ensueing, as well by the 
excessive consumeing of corn and other provision to 
maintaine and keep afoot about 300 ale-houses within 
this little Island, who consumed no less than 60,000 
bushels of barly yearly, one year with another, besides 
what wast the Town of Bewmares could perform, 
which by the judgement of some amounted to near the 
third part of as much as the countrey tipplings wasted, 
as also by the great drought wherewith Allmighty God 
had then so hardened the earth as a just punishment 
for our sins; which dearth and scarcity being then fore- 
seen by many, as indeed it happened in the year 1613; 
for if our countrey had not then been happyly relieved 
with corn and grain from foreine parts, especially from 
France and Ireland, in great quantity, we had died in 
heaps of the said famine. 

But that reliefe of corn hath so emptied this Island 
of money as we shall not be able to recover the same in 
a long time ; which if the justices of the peace had then 
effectually performed the order taken by the justices of 
the great Sessions, and entred of Record, it would have 
saved to this little Island no less than seaven or eight 
— pounds, and had done much more good be- 
sides. 

But what did our Justices of peace then? Marie! 
the Justices of the great Sessions were no sooner gone 
52 
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but they began to stand so much upon their own 
Authorities to grant licenses to divers that were not 
allowed by the order entred of Record ; and those also 
without respect of any good cause, place, or person, but 
upon corrupt and shamefull considerations, granting 
some of their licenses to some of the vilest rakehells in 
all the countrey. I coulde bring divers instances to 
prove this to be true. Let'one serve at this time for 
many. By the standing order of record in the great 
Sessions there were two allow’d in one village towards 
the north of the Island, where one had been sufficient: 
Three others were presently allow’d within a mile com- 
pass to the same; one of the three dwelling within the 
village. And what was that one? Forsooth, the re- 
puted son of a gentleman that once upon his oath 
denjed him for his son; but it was to save a little fine. 
This base fellow was married toa scolde that stands 
endicted of record for a common Barreter, and had no 
wrong neither. This good woman also had a son dwell- 
ing in house with her, that was the most notorious 
theefe in those parts; and within three months after 
his mother was admitted to keep an alehouse, comitted 
infinite pettit larcenies, divers felonies, and many burg- 
laries besides. Let any indifferent man judge whether 
this partie (all circumstances considered) was fit to have 
a licence and authority conferr’d upon him to keep this 
helly trade or no. And yet this is all true; and more 
then this, too, I could alleadge another instance of one 
in like manner licenced, that came in upon the by, not 
through the gate, but over the walls of good order, 
whose iife would make an honest man’s ear to Itch for 
very horror to hear it fully and distinctly repeated. 
Many others were in like sort licenced, as by conference 
with the Records of the Pronothary and the Cl’re of 
the Peace appeareth. And all these that were of late 
so licenced to keep ale-houses, I must needs reckon to 
be either unfortunate or fools. Those I account unfor- 
tunate that were at first allow’d and entered of Record 
in the great Sessions, because they were enforced and 
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compelled to sue forth new licences, which cost them 
2s. a piece. The rest that dropped into the list since 
by some corrupt means and special labour, were meer 
fools that would make such a do to their charge of 2s. 
a piece ; whereas all others, of what condition soever, 
whether they be notorious malefactors, or light hus- 
wives, or whatsoever, that could get malt either for 
money or credit, fell a brewing as well as the rest, and 
kept, and still do keep, their tipplings with all the un- 
lawfull gameing and disorders that may be, as free and 
as open as the rest, sans controule. And though some one 
be known among the rest to be a conspirator of mur- 
ther, to entice his neighbours wifes (not one only, but 
two or more) to leave their husbands and children, and 
to follow him by turns into other countreys, and after 
a long vagare to return again, and with his own wife 
(being not much better then himself) to keep a cdnti- 
nual tippling for this ten or twelve years at least, with- 
out leave or licence, and withall to keep a braze of 
punkes in his house, yet did I never see him no more 
restrained then the rest, nor no kind of punishment 
offered to him or his wife; saving once I remember to 
have seen his wife and his neighbour’s wife, which he 
kept for his queane, to fall out by the ears at a meet- 
ing where the Justices of the Peace did pretend to re- 
form many abuses; and there his married wife was 
well and soundly beaten, and al] imbrued in her blood. 
She was, withall, committed by the Justices of the 
Peace, out of their discretion, for the fray, which, per- 
haps, the other drabbe began ; but it pleased our good 
Justices, upon the reconciliation of these haggs, to 
release again, in that instance, the parties committed, 
which is all the punishment that ever I saw against 
these damnable crewe. The example whereof animated 
as many as would and could to fall to this trade with- 
out either law or licence ; and no marvail then if their 
number be so well encreased as now they are, and espe- 
cially at certain times of the year. I know a little 
Parish, being, indeed, but a small Chappell Parish, 
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wherein could be found but 14 persons to bear part of 
a taxac’on of £140 in all the county; and yet a gentle- 
man of credit told me that the Devil could at one time 
this last winter find 16 persons to sell ale within this 
little Parish. Let men suppose, by this one Instance, 
what number of Ale-houses we have at some times of 
the year in all the whole countrey, and suppose further 
what an enormity is this to be suffered in a civil 
countrey. 

I could here relate an infinite number of inconveni- 
ences depending upon this abuse, and describe what 
kind of light persons are allow’d for pledges for our tip- 
plers, especially for such as come into the Rowle by 
extraordinary means ; but my purpose is only to give 
a tast of the abuse, and not to make a full declarac’on 
thereof, to see whether God will stirr the hearts of 
some good men tv heal this grievous malady before it 
proves to be an irremediable ulcer past all hope of re- 
covery. Ido wonder, and cannot choose but marvail, 
when I consider with myself what reason those gentle- 
men have that are sworn to see and to look to this 
business, to suffer such disorders to be so apparantly 
permitted, that are so hurtfull to the countrey, so dan- 
gerous to themselves, and so repugnant to the laws not 
only of the realm, but also of God himself. I dare not 
call them: fools, though some of them already foresee 
and discerne the very disolution and destruction to 
their own Houses to proceed from these Ale-houses, 
which ‘they not only connive at, but also in some sort 
support and keep afoot ; but yet I may boldly conclude 
with Solomon, who by the Spirit of God said that they 
are not wise men when he saith, Luxuriosa res vinum, 
et tumultuosa ebrietas : quicumque his delectatur non 
erit sapiens. The Blessed Apostle St. Paul saith, Nolite 
inebriari vino in quo est luxuria. And yet our great 
men must needs frequent these Ale-houses; there must 
all their meetings and Assemblies be appointed ; there 
they must come, though they have no business saving 
to make merry in an Alehouse, and there they must be 
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all day long; which puts me in mind of that place of 
the Holy Prophet, Vee qui consurgitis mane ad ebrieta- 
tem sectandam et potandum usque ad vesperam, ut 
vino estuetis. And would they could remember another 
place of the same Prophet, and ruminate thereupon, 
when they most glory in their carousing and great 
drinking. I mean that verse which saith, Vz qui po- 
tentes estis ad bibendum vinum, et viri fortes ad mis- 
cendam ebrietatem. Let them for shame hear what 
another Prophet saith unto them by name, with like 
woe still, in these words: Ve qui potum dat Amico 
suo, mittens fel suum et inebriant ut aspiciat medita- 
tem ejus, repletus es ignomina pro gloria Bibe tu quo- 
que et consopire ; circundabit te calix dextree domini, 
et vomitus ignominiz super gloriam tuam. The Pro- 
phet Joel hath left them a caveat also, saying, Exper- 
gisemini ebrii, et flete, et ululate omnes qui bibetis 
vinum in dulcedine, quoniam periit ab are vestro. But 
perhaps our great ones come not to the Ale-house to 
drink only, but rather, withall, to see their hostess or 
her maid. I believe that well, the rather because it 
was fore-seen and fore-spoken by the spirit of truth long 
ago, saying, Vinum et mulieres apostatare faciunt sapi- 
entes, et arguunt sensatos. 

. Many and diverse are the passages we find in Holy 
Writ against this beastly vice of drunkeness, which for 
brevity I must pretermit, and hasten to come to finish 
my pretended purpose, which is to shew what grief 
and hurt the countrey most justly conceives against 
these gentlemen that suffer these and many other 
abuses to sway and domineer amongst us, and that 
aspire to their offices to maintain pride, and to have 
the precedency to them and their wifes ; and having 
attained to places of dignity and command, use, or 
rather abuse, the Sacred Law (which God bestowed 
upon men as a superexcellent gift to reduce and hold 
men in perfect and civil society) as a stoaking horse to 
attain to their own disordinate and lustfull desires ; 
which to comprehend in few -words is nothing else but 
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to please a friend or to displease a foe ; and that with- 
out respect of Law, but by colour of Law, many a time 
as well to punish an innocent adversary as also to pro- 
cure a wicked friend to escape with impunity ; and to 
spare a nocent is in effect as great an injustice as to 
punish an innocent. 

Thus we see the Law is brought to that pass that it 
is not much better then when we had no laws at all ; 
for the abuse of the Law is waxen so strong that the 
same Law which God and good men ordained to give 
every man his own, and to defend the simple innocent 
from the cruel nocent, is now most justly reckoned for 
a plague to them that must follow the same, as very 
experience teacheth that many are utterly undone by 
the following suits in law. Thus we see how the ad- 
versary of mankind can find out the means to abuse 
the most supereminent gifts that God bestoweth upon 
us. We have very many good laws and statutes pro- 
vided almost against all crimes, offences, and wrongs, 
that may be thought upon; but what good do we reap 
thereby, seeing they are not executed? Or if they be, 
they are not according to the meaning of the Law, but 
rather abused to a contrary sense. And while the 
Magistrates are so careless for the right administration 
of laws, what marvail is that we have so many delin- 
quents, so many villanies and abuses? What crime 
dare not men in passion attempt and undertake when 
Justice sleeps and magistrates wink ? 

The perverse nature of man is such that he findeth 
nothing’ fairer, sweeter, or more desirable, then the 
thing strictly forbidden and prohibited; and therefore 
what can be more dangerous than to create laws against 
offences, and to suffer those laws to go into contempt 
and unexecuted ? I know not which is worst, to live 
without laws, or to have laws and not to execute them 
in their right meaning. 

But our Gentlemen that bear office know nothing of 
this ; or if they do, they regard it but a little. Good 
Lord, how different in opinion we are from many of our 
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ancestors! Totilas, King of the Goths, being earnestly 
entreated by a great favorite to pardon a friend that 
had ravished a woman, answered, To commit an offence, 
and to hinder the punishment of the offender, is the 
selfsame thing. Take this for certaine, quoth he, if I 
do not punish him the common weale of the Gothes 
will perish ; for call to remembrance, my friend, that 
since Theodatus began to make more accompt of riches 
then of Justice, God hath not been favourable unto us. 
Seneca, in his book, De Beneficiis, writeth that when 
Cesar profer'd Demetrius 200 talents for to corrupt 
him, he smiled and forsook them ; and wondering at 
the folly and indiscretion of Cesar for imagining that 
gold or silver could have altered him, said to his friends 
thus: If he had meant to try me, he should have 
tempted me with his whole empire. Oh, good God! 
what shall we say of officers that will not stick against 
their oathes to violate justice for less than a talent, 
yea, for a flietch of bacon, a mutton, a pair of capons, 
few wild-fowls or puffings, or such like trifles, when the 
worthy Pagan did prefer Justice before such a masse of 
treasure? But we are unhappily reserved for those 
times that carry little good with them besides the 
name. We have the name of Christians, but the very 
Pagans lived a far better life. 

_ Well, these contemplations, with many thousands 
more then I intend here to digest, hath brought me to 
this digression from the Ale-houses, where | left our 
Justices of Peace carousing among their cups, and make- 
ing merry in an Ale-house; and there, instead of sup- 
pressing tipplings and disorders, and of conserving the 
peace, let them chidd and brawle, and offer to draw 
and to strike, as I have heard that some of late did, to 
his small credit. Or if some of them be grown so old 
as that they cannot or dare not fight themselves, let 
them advise, animate, and set on, such as can. As of 
late one of them did when a lusty young man was 
brought by a warrant before him to be bound of the 
peace to an old wretch whom he had formerly well 
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beaten and abused. The boon Justice of Peace, like a 
good ghostly father, tooke ye fellow aside, asked him 
what he had done to the simple wretch. The fellow 
confess’d that he had given him two or three sound 
buffets about his ears, and no more. Go thy ways 
home, quoth the Justice of Peace, and when thou meet- 
est the churle in place convenient, alone, toward night, 
take him by the beard and cuff him well, and spare 
not; but be sure to draw no blood, and that no man 
see thee. And was not this a straight recognizance ? 
And truly I think the fellow had done no less, unless 
he by chance had met with a better councellor that 
diswaded him from that attempt, advising him to think 
himself well to escape punishment for the first offence. 

Are these fit men to govern a countrey that forget 
themselves and their oaths so abruptly? Have we not 
offended heavily the Divine Powers, that we are to be 
ruled by such Magistrates? Ido not intend here to 
tax all our Justices of Peace with such palpable wrong 
doing, though I can excuse none of them from being 
remisse in their government, which is an inexcusable 
fault, as may well appear by the proceeding described 
by our Saviour in the Gospell of the latter Judgment, 
where Christ expostulateth with us, not for committing 
of great and grievous sins, but rather for omitting this 
and that good that we could and should have done ; 
therefore these our Justices of Peace that think they 
do well in withdrawing themselves from intermeddling 
with business are justly to be condemned. 

But my purpose here is only to tax those that take 
the matter in hand, and think to make themselves 
great by shewing favour to the one and rigor to the 
other without any regard to Justice. These that glory 
to see themselves well clienteled, and are the best Jury 
mungers, and that by colour of law do more wrong in 
a week then Justice in a whole year ; these only I in- 
tend now especially to tax. Neither am I ignorant also 
how that some part of the countrey is somewhat better 
governed than the other; and those which for years 
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and knowledge ought to do best, prove, indeed, the 
worst and the more dangerous. If they suffer the estate 
of the countrey to run to ruine of ignorance, God for- 
give them, and illuminate their hearts to see and amend 
their errors ; but if they erre of malice and set purpose, 
I doubt me much that prayer can do them but small 

ood, for Voluntarie peccantibus hostia non relinquitur. 
T will instantly wade no further into this puddle of 
errors to detect further abuses, though many other ab- 
surdities might be discovered ; but I will most heartily 
pray the Father of all Goodness, for the Glory of his 
own name, and for our common good, to send his 
heavenly grace upon some fit instrument to reform 
these and all other abuses that tend to the dishonour 
of his holy name and to our inevitable grief. 





OF THE CLERGY. 


If a man should narrowly examine as well the cause 
of these our grievances as also the cause efficient of all 
evil, and of the multiplicity of our sins, he shall not 
need go far to seek, but shall find the cause even hard 
by; and that is the negligence of the clerks in perform- 
ing their duties in their severall degrees and vocations, 
and their ill life and wicked manners. For priests are 
in some respect called the princes of the people, and 
people must needs imitate their Priests. And so we 
read in Hosea the Prophet, speaking belike of our time, 
Et erit sicut populus, sic sacerdos. When I consider 
the excellency of man above all other terrestrial crea- 
tures, which the Prophet David setteth forth, saying 
of man to God, Minuisti eum paulominus ab Angelis, 
gloria et honore coronasti eum ; and thereupon also con- 
sider the dignity of the ecclesiastical calling above the 
secular, for the Holy Scripture calleth a Priest some- 
times Vir Dei, sometimes Homo Dei, and sometimes 
Angelus Dei, I cannot but admire at their calling, and 
reverence the same with all humility. But of the other 
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side, when I think of the life and manner of living of 
most our clergy, my understanding is so confounded 
that I have not what to say or think of them; for as 
the soul is more honorable then the body, so the Clergy 
ought to excell the Layty in all good qualities and ver- 
tues. But our Clergy is cleane contrary; for let us, 
the Layty, be never so ill, they will be sure to be far 
worse, insomuch that I see clearly that they must 
always excell either in the best or in the worst part. 
When the world was good, and people were devout, 
honest, and religious, then the Clergy were most excel- 
lent and venerable for all kind of godliness ; but when 
the Devil found out the means to alter the condition of 
men from good to ill, he likewise transformed the lives 
and manners of the Clergy to excell the modern lewd 
Layty as far in all iniquity as the ancient Clerks did 
excell the people of their time in all vertue and holy- 
ness ; and therefore when I consider of their loose life, 
and the ill example they give to the world, then I sup- 
pose I have found out the cause efficient of the super- 
abundant iniquity of our unhappy time, for they have 
the light of the world and the leaders of the people ; 
therefore, if they be dark and obscure, how can we 
shine? If they trace the way to Babilon, how can we 
go to Jerusalem, seeing we are to follow our leaders 
where ever. they go? And that our Clerks are such 
notorious imposters, all the countrey know it and 
rewe it. 

And myself, when at first I conceived the idea of this 
confused chaos, did purpose to speak of the particular sins 
predominant among our Clergy, and to shew how they 
excell all others in pride, envy, avarice, lechery, drunk- 
eness, and perjury, and to produce horrible examples in 
every of those sins by themselves; but afterwards, 
upon a more retired consideration, I thought good to 
alter that course, and not to enter with my poor barke 
into that profound and vast ocean ; and that for three 
severall considerations,—first, when I bethought what 
instances to relate, there came struggling into my 
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memory such a multitude of examples in every of those 
sins, most of them within the compass of mine own 
knowledge, that my poor memory was thereby cleane 
confounded, and knew not of many which to leave, nor 
which to take. Secondly, if I had delivered but few 
examples in every kind, such as are well known to me 
and most of the countrey besides to be most true, I 
should have thereby brought this whole discourse into 
small credit with any honest and true hearted stranger 
that would have read the same, for it is scarce possible 
for a man to believe how far wide divers of the Clergy 
have strayed from the path of good life and honesty. 
And thirdly and lastly, when I happened iately to read 
in what estimation and reverence that glorious Emperor 
Constantine the Great, the first Foster Father of the 
Church of Christ, held the Clergy in regard of their 
function and ministry, when he said, If I did see 
with mine own eyes a religious man to sin, I would 
cover him with my robe imperiall lest any man else 
might see him. If this heroicall Emperor would cover 
the nakedness of the Clerks with his own proper impe- 
riall robe, why should I, poor worm, presume to dis- 
cover their nudity, unless I were sure that some good 
would follow thereupon? For I could find in my heart 
to proclaime open wars with their persons, if I could 
but shew the way to any that would conquer their 
vices. And ruminating with myself why should the 
learned clergy surpass the vulgar layty in leudness and 
iniquity, I found at last some reason thereof in that 
learned Spaniard, Anthony Guevarra, who saith in his 
Favori de la Court that the Devil hath more pleasure 
in one sin committed in the Church, or by an ecclesias- 
ticall person, then in ten like sins committed elsewhere 
or by lay persons. And the same he proveth by the 
Devils practice in bringing our Saviour Christ to the 
pinnacle of the Temple rather than to any tower upon 
the walls of Jerusalem, where many of them towers (as 
some writ) were as high as the said pinnacle. These 
reasons, therefore, being well considered, and withall 
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how this unpolished treatise groweth over long, I de- 
sisted from entring into that long and spacious field ; 
and therefore will speake a word or two of the state of 
the Church in generall within this little Island, and 
then make an end. 

This Island being of so small extent of ground that 
a man cannot in any part thereof stand five miles from 
the sea, was once well furnished with churches, when 
in times past it deserved to be called Insula Sancto- 
rum ; but this age hath brought many of them to ruin ; 
and yet we have 32 benefices and 2 vicarages, compre- 
hending in all 77 churches and chappelles, with their 
severall and distinct parishes, or more ; all these being 
rated, but to a reasonable, indifferent rate, according to 
the time, amount to the value of £2500 per annum, 
communibus annis. The whole Island is divided into 
two Deaneries. In one of these Deaneries there are 
seven or eight rectors and one vicar, most commonly 
resident upon their livings. In the other Deanerie 
there is a vicar always resident, and one rector some- 
times, and no more. Of these that keep true residency, 
some keep indifferent houses, others deserve no great 
commendation. By this may be supposed how much 
of this £2500 is spent in hospitallity. For preachers 
we have but few ; the most of them very tither also in 
feeding their flock with spirituall food, insomuch that 
there are many a gentleman in the countrey, upon 
many a Sabbath Day may well take his horse, and not 
know where within ten miles of to hear a sermon; and 
those that preach most commonly, happily are not the 
best livers, and therefore their preacking doth not so 
well prosper to edification ; for while a man sayeth one 
thing, and doth another thing, how can others believe 
him? Cardinall Pool being upon a time demanded 
what he thought of a Preacher that was famous for his 
sermons, but yet of a loose life, answered, I would to 
God he would first preach unto himself, and then unto. 
others. And truly he had reason to say so; for as the 
sun shineth better in clear water then in a muddy 
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puddle, so the light of religion shineth far more bright 
in pure and neate spirits then in those that are polluted 
and contaminated with troubled terrestrial affections. 
Thus we are fed by the Clergy, in body and souls, in a 
very thin diet, God knoweth. The cures are discharged 
by unworthy Post Priests that serve, some two, some 
three, some four, and some five churches apiece. Ima- 
gine now how well are our 2500" or more deserved by 
this reckoning. Let these dainty clergy that to them- 
selves receave the profits, and serve their cures by 
attorneys (and those the best cheap they can find), take 
heed least one day they shall for the same be converted 
to appear in Hell in proper person to answer for the 
same. 

We did the last day conceave great hope of a reform- 
ation in this ecclesiasticall business ; so in August now 
last past were held the metropoliticall visitations of my 
Laeils Grace of Canterbury for this Diocess of Bangor, 
by grave Commissioners that professed and protested 
to procure wonders, upon knowledge had of the estate 
of the Church, which they expected by our present- 
ments ; but now our hope is vanished, for these assem- 
blies were ended with the most palpable extortion that 
ever was seen in these parts in proceedings of that 
nature ; for after it was agreed in court, when the 
Bench was clustred with grave, wise, and learned Com- 
missioners, that every parish should pay 8d. for the 
receiving of their presentments, and no more, the 
parishes were forced, without law, custom, or reason, to 
pay 4s. 6d. a piece. In such sort as that (wanting 
means to acquaint my Lords Grace of Canterbury there- 
with) we are cleane dejected in heart from seeing any 
goodness in our time. Let God dispose of things accord- 
ing to his pleasure. 








EXTRACTS FROM OLD WILLS RELATING 
TO WALES. 


(Continued from p. 221, vol, xi.) 


Anglesey— Wm. Cranewell, Sheriff of Cornwall. Will at Lam- 
beth, 1396. To be buried either in Friars Minors at Bodmin, or 
in Friars Minors at Llanfaes.1_ Deceased wife, “ Went.” 

Cardiganshire, Llanbadarn.—Will, 1539-40 (2, Alenger), Wil- 
liam John Voyd... “to Cathedral Church of St. David iijs. iiijd. 
...to the fabric’ of Saynt Paternes* churche vjs. viijd. Item 
fabric’ eccl’ie de llanychayarn iijs. iiijd. Item fabric’ eccl’ie de 
Han Elar iijs. iiijd. Item fabric’ eccl’ie de Ilan rychangell castell 
gwallter iijs. iiijd. Item fabric’ eccl’ie de llan rychange gelyn- 
rode iijs. ilijd. Item I bequethe to gele my wedyd wyfe a deyre 
conteyning xx" kyne and iiij** shepe...sir Thom’s glover my 
spirituall father...Item to my sone Lewys my purches in Mach’n- 
Ileth...Item to the working of the bridge at Aberystwt’ xxs.... 


Richard ph’ John ph’ and Morgan ph’ my nepotes.” 
Carnarvonshire.—1540 (4, Alenger), Edward Gruffith’ of the 


1 The Priory of Llanfaes, of the order of Franciscans, was founded 
by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth in memory of his wife, Joan, daughter of 
King John, who died in 1237. It was consecrated by Howel, Bishop 
of Bangor, in 1240; burnt to the ground by the Welsh under Madoc, 
temp. Edward I; rebuilt by Edward IIT; plundered by Henry IV, in 
revenge for its support of Owen Glyndwr; restored by Henry V ; 
and at the Dissolution granted to Nicholas Brownlow, by whom it 
was sold to a family named White; and is now in the possession of 
Sir R. W. Bulkeley, Bart. 

2 Llanbadarn, near Aberystwith, was once a cathedral city. The 
fine old church has lately been restored. Llanychaiarn, in the hun- 
dred of Ilar, in Cardiganshire, formerly a portion of Llanbadarn 
Vawr. Lilanilar is also in the hundred of the same name. _Llanfi- 
hangel Castell Gwallter, so called from a fortress built on the sum- 
mit of a lofty eminence above the church of Llanfihangel Geneu’r 
Glyn, by Walter I’Espec, the Norman, after whom it was named. 

8 Of Penrhyn, son and heir of Sir William Griffith, and brother 
of Sir Rhys Griffith and of John Griffith, of Kickley, and of Sir 
William Griffith of Caernarvon. His sister Margaret afterwards 
married, lst, Peter Moton, Serjeant-at-Arms; and 2ndly, Simon 
Thelwall. His wife was Jane, daughter of Sir John Pilstone, Knt, 
These children were probably the surviving offspring by Jane, sister 
of Sir John Pylston. 
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“dioc. of Bangorn’, Esquyer, to be bur’ in Cristes Churche in 
Dublen. Item I leave unto myn heire all suche londes as I have, 
deducting suche pore’ons as here folowithe...to Rice Gryffyn all 
the londes wtin Bangor and Maynoll Bangor during his lyfe. 
Item to John Gryffyn the comodo of Meny during his lyf. Item 
to Richard Will’m Nantporte and treporte during his lyfe...to 
my syster Margaret Gryffyn half of my kyne to hur mariage. 
Item I leave my wyfe Jane Gruffith, John Pylston serjeante of 
Armes, and Will’m App Robert Esquyre, to bestowe all other 
my goodes...Then being p’nt at this my last wyll S’r John 
Whyte knight, S’r John Pylston preeste, John Owen, Jent’, 
S’r Robert Luttrell parsonne of Kylbery”, etc. (a Kilberry, co. 
Meath, and another co. Kildare.) 

John Gruffith of Conwey,! Carnarvon, Gent. Will, 1540-1 
(24, Alenger). To be buried in church of St. Margaret, West- 
minster. Wife, Elen G. “My mother, Genet G. of town of Car- 
narvon, wedow, late wife of Edmond G., my father. Two susters, 
Elen G. and Grace G....to my brother Robert G. a tenement or 
ferme called Raro wtin Comode of llyvon during his lyfe, and 
afterward to remayn to myn heire. And also I bequeath unto 
my said brother Robert all my right, title, and interest whiche I 
now have unto the moveable goodes of John Buckley, gentil- 
man, deceased, my father-in-lawe, and nowe being in variance 
betwene me and Sir Richard Buckley, Knight...unto my brother 
Rowland G. my Close lying nere unto Mr. Edward Gruffith 
Ferme, w'in the fraunches of Carnarvon, during his lyfe, and 
afterward to remayn to myn heire. And the next close to hit I 
bequeth to my brother William Gruffith during his lyfe. Item 
I bequeth to my sonne John Gruffith and to Elyn Jenkynson, 
the wyfe of James Smythe, tenne heffers and bullockes of three 
and foure yeres old.” 

John Gowght, “otherwyse called Powes”, of Henley, Oxford. 
Will dated 1540. Proved 1541-2. “To William Loveles and 
Margery his wyfe, my doughter, my hole leace and terme of yers 
whiche now I have by indentur of certeyn manors, landes, tene- 
mentes, tythes, and other profyttes, in Wales, late belonging to 
the late Monastery of Chertsey,? whiche at the daye of the mak- 


1In L. Dwnn (ii, 181), under Tref Borthaml y Plas Newydd, John 
Griffith is stated to be of Talybont. His mother was Janet, daughter 
of Meredith ap Ievan ap Robert, founder of the Gwydir family. His 
brother Robert was Constable of Carnarvon, and M.P. for the 
Boroughs. William, R. of Llanfaethlee, bought Carreglwyd, and 
founded that family. The other members mentioned in this will are 
not noticed. 

* The Priory of Gilbertine Canons, at Beddgelert, was annexed 
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ing hereof ys to me, above all charges, of the yerely value of 
xixli, sterling, wherof the seyd William and Margery his wyfe 
shall paye yerely to William Gowght my son Fifty shillinges 
sterling. And to the childern of the seyd William, equally to 
be devyded betwene them, towardes their mariages, fyfty shil- 
linges sterling. And also to paye yearly to Marget my doughter, 
suster to the said William Gowght, other fyfty shillinges ster- 
ling, and yerely to the childern of the same Margett...Fyftie 
shillinges sterling....And yf it shall happen they all to departe 
to God, that then yt to remayn hole to the seyd William Love- 
les and Margery his wyfe, my doughter, all the “hole Rentes of 
xixli. to be devyded for the mariage of their childern and every 
of them lengist leving, keping an yerely Obiit win the parishe 
churche of seynt German! w‘in the towne of penrisa, the hun- 
dred of yownyth, and countie of Carnarvon, of xxs. for me, my 
father and mothers sowles and all xpen soules, to be kept yerely 
the secounde daye of August during all the terme of the sayde 
Indentur. Item I will that the sayd William Gowght and Mar- 
gret shall yerely kepe an obite in the parishe churche above- 
sayd the morrow next after Relike sondaye, of Ten shillinges, 
during the foreseyd yeres. To son Wm. G. all lands, co. Car- 
narvon. Kateryn, the mother of William Gowght, and Margrett 
shall have all the yssues and proffittes of my ferme of Botyff, 
paying the Kinges grace his rentes. John Will’ms, sone of 
William Gowght...William Thomas my doughters sone.” 

1551 (24, Bucke), “Griffith Johns, servante to the Right 
Honorable Therle of Warwycke, where as I have the advowson 
and patronage of a benefice in the dioces of Bangor, called Llan- 
beddrock,? and have willid and appoynted lyke as by these pre- 
sentes I do nowe wille and appoynte one S’r Richard Griffith of 
Okinge’ in the Countie of Surrie, to be therunto presented when 
the same benefice shall first and next chaunce to falle voyde; yf 
the said Sir Richard Gryffith shall overlyve the Incumbent there 
now being, the said S’r Richard Griffith shall, being thereunto 
presented and admitted, accordingly graunte and make a suffi- 
cient and laufull Lease of the same benyfice for the terme of his 
the said Sir Richardes lief, unto my sonne William, of all pro- 
fyttes, commodities, and soo fourthe, whatsoever they be, grow- 


by Henry VIII to the Abbey of Chertsey, and subsequently, with 
that Abbey, given by him to Bisham Abbey. All the lands in the 
county of Carnarvon, belonging to the Priory, were granted by 
Edward VI to Robert and Henry Bodville. 

1 Llanarmon, in the hundred of Hifionydd. 

2 Llanbedrog is now in the patronage of the Bishop of Bangor. 

3 Woking. 
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ing or rysinge in any wise upon the said benefice”, etc., etc.... 
“ My brother Thomas...executor...shall sell my weyre at Car- 
narven...Item to paye twentie poundes to the king, that re- 
mayned in my handes unbestowed upon the Castell of Conwey 
...my brother in law John Wyn ap Howell.” 

Will dated 12 Oct. 1556, proved 10 May 1557 (13 Wrastley). 
Ryse Powell, clerk, “to be buried in the churche or churche 
yarde of Aldermarie. Firste of all I will that xx/i. xjs. vd. q’ be 
paide unto the Quenes grace for the first frutes of the Deaynery 
of Bangor...my Cosyn Robert Meredethe...my Cosyn his wief... 
I will xxs. be paide to Mr. John Pytton, priest, which taught 
scole lately at Higham Ferys....Also I bequethe my moietie upon 
the ferys in Northe Wales called Porthathwy bonedon...to my 
two brethern Thomas and Evan...my sister Katheryn.” Robert 
Meredith, the executor, died before administering, and grant 
issued to John Payne, gent. On April 21, 1559, another grant 
issued to Owen Thomas, next of kin of the deceased. 

1557 (26, Wrastley), “David lloyd ap John Gruff’...to the 
reparacion of the Cappell of Botwynnoke xs....of Aberdaron xs. 
...of Manywynadell? xs....of Bryncoris iijs. iiijd....of the Chap- 
pell of Tedweliock vjs. viijd....to the poore folkes of the parishe 
of penllech vjs. viijd....to Jenet verch Res owyn ap Mores sixe 
poundes...to my son John lloyd, fellowe of all sole colleige in 
Oxforde, towardes his procedinges and for his paynes and labour 
to be Coexecutour to me with my sonnes Gruff’ and Owen, the 
some of fourtie poundes...my doughter Katheryn verch D’d.... 
My owtes that are in my new howse at Nangwynedyle’...Marget 
verch John ap Robert, my wedydd wief, all my mesuages... 
within the towne of Bottwynok in y® Commote of Garfleyon® in 
the Countie Caern....for the space and terme of eight yeres.” 

1558 (32, Noodes), William Glynne, Bishop of Bangor.* Inte- 
resting will. 


1 Rhys Powell was appointed to the deanery of Bangor in 1554, 
in place of Robert Evans, LL.B., who was deprived for being mar- 
ried, but restored in 1557, on the death of Rhys Powell. 

* Llangwnodl Church is described in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1846, p. 146, by Mr. Jones-Parry. 

8 Alias Cyfflogion or Canologion, one of the commotes of Lleyn, 
within which all the churches mentioned above are situate, viz., 
Botwnog, Aberdaron, Llangwnodl, Bryn Croes, Tydweiliog, and 
Peullech. 

4 Bishop Glynne succeeded Bishop Bulkeley in 1554, died in 1558, 
and was buried in the choir of his Cathedral. 











Obituary. 


Taz Association has lost its oldest member by the death of Mrs. 
SracxHouse Acton, who died at her residence, Acton Scott, on the 
24th of January last, in her eighty-seventh year. She was the sur- 
vivor of the three daughters of the late Andrew Knight of Downton 
Castle in Herefordshire, well known as the leading authority of his 
time, and the founder of the Horticultural Society. It was to his 
skill that so large an addition was made to our list of fruits and 
vegetables, such as the pea that goes by his name, the Elton straw- 
berry, and Downton pippin, called after his residences, and other 
new fruits. His daughter, however, seems to have followed the 
taste of her uncle, the well known Richard Payne Knight (whose 
collection of antiquities was purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum), rather than that of her father. 

Being an admirable artist, Mrs. Acton had, during her long life, 
made a valuable collection of drawings of medieval architectural 
details, which it is to be hoped will not be dispersed. Some few 
were lithographed, such as the curious sedilia of St. Lawrence at 
Ludlow ; her views of St. Donat’s Castle, in Glamorgan, which, with 
an account of that building, from the pen of Mr. G. T. Clark, was 
sold for the benefit of the Cardiff Hospital. Her most important 
work was The Castles and Mansions of Shropshire, the profits of 
which were also devoted to a similar purpose in Shropshire. She 
was left a widow, and childless, some short time before 1836, losing 
her husband and only child, a daughter, about the same time. Since 
then she has resided at Acton Scott, looking after the wants of the 
poor and aged of the parish, the advowson of which was in her gift, 





Epwin Guest, LL.D., F.R.S.—We, like several of our kindred 
Societies, have to lament the death of one of our most distinguished 
members. The late Master of Caius College, Cambridge, died Nov. 
238, 1880, at his seat, Sandford Park, Oxfordshire, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. In him we have lost one of our highest 
authorities on some of the most abstruse points in British history, 
and a man universally respected by those who knew him for his 
kindly disposition and great learning, for he was one of those retir- 
ing men who are really known by few. 

He graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, in 1824, and was the 
eleventh Wrangler of his year. He was soon elected a Fellow of 
his College, and was in 1828 called to the Bar. He did not long 
practise the legal profession, but turned his attention to literary 
and antiquarian pursuits. He published his only distinct work, 
entitled a History of English Rhythms, in 1888. At that time there 
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were few sources, except manuscript, whence to derive the matter 
so lucidly placed before the reader in this work, which continues to 
be the chief authority on the subject upon which it treats, notwith- 
standing that many of the MSS. which he had laboriously to search 
have since been given to scholars through the press. This book 
soon became very scarce ; but its author could not be persuaded to 
issue a second edition. In 1852 he was elected Master of his Col- 
lege, a position which he retained until a few weeks before his death. 
He occupied his leisure hours in the study of the early history of 
Britain ; but unfortunately his extreme love of accuracy caused him 
to withhold from the press many of the results at which he had 
arrived. We have, therefore, only to enumerate a short list of 
essays which issued from his pen. They are contained in the long 
series of volumes of the Archeological Journal, and are, therefore, 
difficult of access to those who do not possess a set of that valuable 
Journal. They are so excellent that it is to be hoped that they will 
now be collected and issued as a volume, with all the latest correc- 
tions which he may have made in them. It is believed that he has 
left many manuscripts which, although unfinished, are in a state to 
admit of their publication. We trust that they will be placed in 
the hands of the one man best fitted to edit them, from his great 
and accurate knowledge of our early history. We know so little of 
the time between the departure of the Roman legions and consolid- 
ation of the so-called Heptarchy, that any scrap from Dr. Guest’s 
pen is of great value, and ought to be made accessible to scholars. 
It has also long been reported that he had a book in preparation on 
these subjects. We hope that it will be found in a tolerably ad- 
vanced condition, and admit of publication. The following is a list 
of his papers as far as we have been able to discover them. We 
have already mentioned the English Rhythms, published in 1838: 
1. Early English Settlements in South Britain. 1851. Salisbury 
Volume of Archeological Institute. 
. On the Belgic Ditches and the Age of Stonehenge. 1851. 
Archeological Journal, viii. 
. On the Boundary Ditches of Cambridgeshire. 1854. Ib., xi. 
. On the Four Roman Ways. 1857. Jb., xiv. 
. On the Boundaries between the Welsh and English in Somer- 
set. 1859. Ib., xvi. 
. On the English Conquest of the Severn Valley. 1862. ID., xix. 
. On the Landing of Julius Cwsar. 1864, Ib., xxi. 
. On the Campaign of Aulus Plautius. 1866. Ib., xxiii. 











Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


MONKTON OLD HALL. 


S1r,—The October Number of the Journal has only just reached 
me. I notice that in the editorial detail of the recent Meeting at 
Pembroke it is stated (p. 333) that “considerable alterations have 
been lately made to render the building available as a reading or 
lecture-room. These alterations, however intended to be useful, 
have not added to the architectural interest of the building.” And 
the Vice-President is represented as saying (p. 336) that ‘“* Monkton 
Hall was being altered, and not for the better as far as antiquaries 
are concerned.” 

Having taken a great deal of pains, and not spared expense, about 
this interesting old building, simply because it was to me so very 
interesting, and in such a lamentable condition that it was scarcely 
possible it could have survived another severe winter, I am disap- 
pointed to find the result thus viewed. My first business was to 
save the venerable old pile, which was considered as only a quarry 
of good building stone by those then interested. To find befitting 
use for it was a secondary consideration, though I am very pleased 
to think that not only is the fabric made safe for many years, but 
that it is likely again to be used for purposes as nearly like those 
for which it was originally designed as the change of circumstances 
and manners will permit. 

It is quite certain that the eminent author of Domestic Architec- 
ture, experienced as he was, failed to make out many of the details, 
owing to the accumulation of filth and ruin ; and our late Secretary, 
who has made the old Pembrokeshire houses one of his peculiar 
studies, was alike unfortunate. He thought he discerned in the 
pervading obscurity what did not exist; and he certainly did not 
see, and could not have seen, the chief beauties. Nor does either 
appear to have realised that the squalid chambers in the basement 
formed one grand, groined hall. 

In some respects I have not had quite my own way,—in the 
matter of plastering, for instance, and other like things,—-and the 
windows are not to my mind; but as they are inserted in respect- 
able old openings of good workmanship, I thought it better not to 
interfere further, and to put in modern frames, which cannot deceive 
any one, rather than to ramble in conjecture, and produce possible 
deception. Ican safely say that I have not altered anything ancient, 
except that I have built up the old stack solid within, as the only 
way of preserving its outward appearance; and I have moved the 
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external rubble steps leading to the upper hall, opening instead a 
more ancient doorway at the side, the step to which shewed signs 
of enormous traffic. I did this solely on archeological grounds. 
What existed would have been, perhaps, the most convenient, and 
certainly the cheapest. And I altered the floor-levels more than I 
liked, at the urgent request of others; the extreme slope either 
from one side to the other, or from the centre towards the sides, 
which [ think interesting, and tending to easy washing, being 
thought undesirable now. Beyond this I am not aware of any alter- 
ations ; and with an anxious wish to have it put on record what the 
old building really was, or was like, I should be much obliged by 
any one pointing them out. 

If antiquaries prefer the condition of the building as it was before 
I touched it, to its present one, I am sorry for the antiquaries. 
I can safely say that now any one can see and realise its pecu- 
liarities; nothing is hid. Before, it was confusion. Large trees, 
a bramble copse, and falling, decayed slates, outside; within, dark- 
ness, filth, and vile smells. It took me many days to get to the 
floor-level of the lower hall, and open the internal steps, the exist- 
ence of which was wholly unknown. They had been used by the 
last occupants as a chimney. I think there were sixteen of such 
chimneys ; and the vault had fallen in three places, the openings of 
course daily increasing. Do the “alterations” refer to the removal 
of these defects ? 

Yours faithfully, J. R. Coss. 
Brecon. Dec. 22, 1880. 





Sir,—In the interesting article on ‘“‘ Moated Mounds” (p. 200, 
July No., 1880) there is an error which may be pointed out. It is 
there said that the mounds upon which the “ gemote, or assembly, 
was held, were called ‘ Moot-hills’, or ‘ Toot’ or ‘ Tut-hills’.” I assert 
that Toot-hills have no connection with Moot-hills, but have quite a 
different meaning. 

Some years ago I was engaged on a topographical work, and was 
puzzled with the name of Toothill,—places near several Welsh 
castles built by the English invaders. There is a Toothill near Con- 
way, another near Caernarvon, and another near Rhudhlan, and it 
occurs in many other places. I had no dictionary then to give me 
the information ; but I have now long learned the meaning of it. 
Twt-hill means a look-out hill, and is equivalent to the Welsh golva 
or gwylva. The word is now in common use in mining countries ; 
and tutwork means exploring work. 

R. Wittrams, M.A. 


Culmington. Dec. 22, 1880. 





LORD CAWDOR AND HIS HORSE. 


Sir,—I may probably be mistaken in thinking that a certain 
event connected with the Cawdor family is not generally known ; 
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but whether this is so or not, it may be as well to record it in 
our Journal, especially as it is probably connected with the French 
attempt at Fishguard, in crushing which the Lord Cawdor of the 
day took so prominent and effective a part. Some relics of that 
event are, I believe, still at Stackpool, in the form of the muskets 
taken from the French. Some of these invaders seem to have 
been placed within Porchester Castle ; at any rate, “Milord Cor- 
dower, Colonel de Regiment de Carmarthen’’, one day paid a visit to 
the French prisoners, and appearing to have no attendant, he tied 
up his horse “ad une des barriéres”. When he returned he could not 
find it, and after hunting for it some time, at last he was informed 
that the prisoners had eaten it up. Refusing to believe this unless 
he saw some remains of it, he was conducted to a place where were 
shewn to him the skin and entrails, and near them a miserable 
wretch just finishing the last piece of raw flesh. The saddle and 
bridle were probably secreted for future sale. If Pillet, a French 
officer detained in England for some time, tells the truth, even with 
a little colouring, the sufferings of the prisoners at Porchester must 
have been great. Every dog that found its way inside the walls 
was disposed of in the same manner; and in particular he mentions 
that the butcher who supplied the rations was attended by an enor- 
mous bulldog, which soon fell a victim. It is, however, right to say 
that the author, in his account of England as seen in London and 
the Provinces, has made some atrocious statements as to our manners 
and morals; but this story of Lord Cawdor’s horse is not, appa- 
rently, mere fiction. I should be glad to be informed if any tradi- 
tion, either at Stackpool Court or elsewhere in Wales, exists. M. 
Pillet’s work was printed in 1815, before the battle of Waterloo. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A Memper. 





PMiscellaneous Potices. 


Ir is proposed to publish, about next November, a volume contain- 
ing the monumental inscriptions in the Cathedral Church of Here- 
ford. Accurate copies will be given of all recorded or existing 
inscriptions, and the heraldry will be revised by the College of 
Heralds. The work will be supplied to subscribers at 10s. 6d. ; to 
non-subscribers at 15s. Subscribers’ names received by the Rev. 
F. Havergal, Upton Bishop, Ross. 





Tue diaries and letters of Philip and Matthew Henry are about 
to be published by their descendant, the Rev. Matthew Henry Lee, 
Hanmer Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop, who will be much obliged to 
any one who possesses MSS. if he will communicate with him on 
the subject. Philip Henry’s diaries, ranging from 1656-96, are 
written with a crowquill, in Goldsmith’s Almanacks, which measure 
4 inches by 2, and are generally enclosed in a dark binding. 





